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I._THE ETHICS AND AMENITIES OF GREEK 
HISTORIOGRAPHY: \ 


The great Bishop of the fourth century, the Christian Hero- 
dotus, “making it his object to show that heathen lore was 
generally false and foolish,” quotes first from Clement of Alex- 
andria proofs that Greek literature was full of plagiarism (Praepar. 
Evang. X 2). He then more gladly draws his proofs from 
Porphyry, the great antagonist of Christianity in the third 
century. Porphyry describes a symposium to commemorate 
the name of Plato, held in Athens at the home of his master, the 
great Platonist, Longinus. The literary chat at this symposium 
may well give us~thebest Athenian opinion of the third century 
of our era. As the symposium advances a lover of Ephorus and 
a lover of Theopompus get by the ears in advocacy of their 
favorite historians. The heated debate proves that both Ephorus 
and Theopompus were wholesale thieves, Theopompus particu- 
larly. He stole a good story about Pythagoras from Andron of 
Ephesus, merely changing name and place. He stole large 
material from Xenophon’s Hedlenica, changing only for the 
worse. ‘Yes,’ said Apollonius the grammarian, and he surely 
-knew, “Ephorus and Theopompus, being lazy men, stole as a 
matter of course. But catalogues have been made of the thefts of 
such men as Sophocles and Menander. Hyperides stole from 
Demosthenes, Hellanicus took chapters of barbarian customs 
from Herodotus, as Herodotus had taken much from Hecataeus 
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with trifling changes. Hesiod’s primal testimony—‘ Nothing 
better than a good woman, nothing worse than a bad one,’ is 
stolen by Simonides and Euripides. Nay,” said Apollonius, 
“there is a library of writers on literary theft—” a library of 
klopedias, ‘‘that I may not be found out to be a thief myself 
on theft. There is Lysimachus—two books on the thievery of 
Ephorus, Polio—a book on the thievery of Herodotus,” etc. 

Then up spake the banqueter Prosenes, ‘‘ Ye have shown all the 
rest to be thieves,” said he, “but I declare that even the divine 
Plato himself, whose memory we honor in this banquet, made 
great use of his predecessors, not to call it thievery.” “What 
sayest thou!” cried one aghast. “I not only say,” replied the 
sacrilegious Prosenes, “but I can prove what I say, though Plato’s 
predecessors wrote few books.” And he does so by many 
instances. 

To a company of Platonists, then, gathered at a banquet in 
Athens towards the middle of the third century of our era, the 
most salient feature of Greek literature in general, and of Greek 
historiography in particular, was its k/epticism. And this opinion 
of Athenians of the third century is urged by Christian writers of 
the fourth century in their crusade against pagan literature as such. 

Lucian will represent for us the opinion of a versatile and gifted 
cosmopolitan Greek of the second century. His criticisms apply 
mainly, it is true, to the historiography of his day. But his his- 
torians are Greek, with Greek models and literary inheritances. 
And Lucian’s attitude toward the great models of his victims is 
seen incidentally. He brings very serious charges against the 
historians of his own day (Quomodo Hist. Conscr. passim). 

First, servile flattery of generals and leaders, encomium instead 
of history, whereas—and here sounds the oft-recurring Thucy- 
didean tone in Lucian—posterity should be the approvers of a 
historical work, not contemporaries. 

Second, poetical instead of prose canons; one law, viz. the 
pleasure of the author and his audience, and in obedience to this 
law every species of poetical embellishment; epic invocations to 
muses; such dangerous Homeric comparisons as that of the 
Roman general to Achilles, and his Parthian antagonist to Ther- 
sites ; tedious epic descriptions. 

Third, self-praise, exaltation of the historian’s native city, and 
of his opportunities as a historian. 

Fourth, indiscriminate appropriation of the successful compo- 
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sitions of predecessors; Herodotean and Thucydidean exordia; 
the funeral oration of Pericles adapted to a new funeral. 

Fifth, invention of extravagant exploits; false statistics of 
armies engaged and of losses in battle, altogether regardless 
of official reports. 

Plagiarism and falsehood, then, are prominent in Lucian’s 

charges against the historians of his day. Theopompus he calls 
a general vilifier, Ctesias a general liar. Ctesias is blamed, how- 
ever, not for lying, but for supposing that people would not know 
that he was lying (Vera Hist. 4). 
Josephus, the learned Hebrew warrior, statesman and historian 
of the first century, whom Jerome calls the Greek Livy, whom 
we may call the Hebrew Polybius—Josephus had occasion to 
review critically the historiography of the Greeks (Contra 
Apion.). Their lack of agreement on the same subject is what 
he specially emphasizes, and the acrimonious correction of each 
by his successor. Hesiod is accused of falsehood and corrected 
by Acusilaus, he says, Acusilaus by Hellanicus. Then Ephorus 
shows that Hellanicus lies in most that he says, Ephorus in turn 
is attacked and corrected by Timaeus, Timaeus by his successors, 
and Herodotus by everybody. Not plagiarism or A/lepticism, 
then, is the burden of the arraignment which Josephus makes of 
the Greek historians, but falsehood. They are not only xdérra, 
but wedora, and Herodotus is the arch-liar. The Aéthides, 
Josephus says, all differ from each other, so do the Argolic annals, 
and the histories called «rises. Above all, in the histories of the 
Persian wars the most famous historians are widely at variance. 
Even Thucydides, he says, is accused by many of lying. 

This sweeping charge of Josephus is only an echo of charges 
made by the Greeks themselves. Strabo complains (p. 341) that 
the ancient writers, like Hecataeus, “say much that is false,” 
because they were reared on falsehood in their mythography. 
Therefore they do not agree with one another on the same 
theme. This is significant from a man who regarded Homer 
as an epitome of all knowledge. But we find no better agree- 
ment among the later writers whom Strabo uses. They not 
only do not agree with one another, but each in turn accuses his 
predecessor of falsehood. Starting with Timaeus, the arch- 
censor, Timaeus-Epitimaeus,—Timaeus says that the greatest 
fault in history, by which he means the Greek historians, is want 
of truth. And he accordingly advises all whom he has convicted 
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of making false statements in their writings, to find some other 
name for their books, and to call them anything they like except 
history (Polyb. XII 12). Now Timaeus convicted all his pre- 
decessors of falsehood, to say nothing of other faults, and seems 
to have spared no contemporary. ‘He makes such a parade of 
minute accuracy,” says Polybius, “and inveighs so bitterly when 
refuting others, that people come to imagine that all other histo- 
rians have been mere dreamers, and have spoken at random in 
describing the world” (Polyb. XII 26, Shuckburgh’s translation). 
But this arch-censor found his own censor, judge and executioner, 
all in one. What historical sin is not charged upon Timaeus in 
that fearful book which Polybius devotes especially to him? 
Malevolent, deliberate falsehood ; mendacious omissions; coarse, 
partisan abuse; simulated veracity; manufactured evidence; 
childish ignorance; neglect of personal inquiry; incomplete 
study of his subjects; great professions and scant performance. 
He is inaccurate and untrustworthy even when reporting the 
evidence of his own eyes; he is ill-informed and easily misled 
about localities where he was born and bred; he is uncritical, 
undignified, swayed by personal jealousies and animosities; he 
is a carping, false, impudent, unphilosophical, paradoxical, obsti- 
nate, vituperative word-juggler. 

Polybius may have found a severe judge in his successor, Posi- 
donius, and Posidonius in Strabo. Plutarch may say of Duris of 
Samos (Pericles, 28) that he lied even when he had no conceivable 
motive for lying, and much more when he had personal griev- 
ances. But surely the grand climax in the critical depreciation 
of a predecessor is reached in this twelfth book of Polybius. All 
else of this nature in the long line of further historical transmission 
has the diminishing intensity of a dramatic exodos. 

It is the culmination of a long practice, so long as to have 
become a literary tradition. To the Hesiodic poet, the Homeric 
poet is a liar. He sings of what never was. Didactic poetry 
must teach men thetruth. But the truth is just what Acusilaus 
and the earliest logographers miss in Hesiod and didactic poetry. 
They will therefore tell the truth in prose. But their effort seems 
to have been vain, for Hecataeus begins his genealogies with a 
scornful reference to their lack of veracity. ‘These things I 
write, as I think them to be true. For the stories of the Hellenes 
are many and ridiculous.” By “the Hellenes” he means Acusi- 
laus particularly, his predecessor and main source, a literary 
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mannerism which can be traced from Hecataeus through Hero- 
dotus to Pausanias. 

But Hecataeus in his turn is found ridiculous by his great suc- 
cessor, Herodotus, for whom he served as an important source. 
How the Father of History makes merry at the expense of the 
Father of Chartography, and of his absurd theory of ocean cur- 
rents! “It makes me laugh,” he says (IV 36), “to see so many 
people drawing maps of the world, and not a man of them 
describing it sensibly. They draw Oceanus flowing round the 
earth, which is a perfect circle, and they make Asia and Europe 
of the same size.” It is well that Herodotus had his laugh before 
his successors took hold of him. For everybody corrects and 
ridicules Herodotus, as Josephus says, and “everybody,” for us, 
includes Professor Sayce. 

And who does not know the magnificent scorn which Thucy- 
dides has for Herodotus? The great trait of the xrijpa és dei 
should be its truth, even though it lacked the charm of the mythic 
falsehood. But neither Thucydides, the father of what the 
modern world calls history, who invented the art of determining 
from what is handed down what really was, nor his great con- 
temporary Hellanicus, the founder of scientific chronology, escape 
the charge of falsehood from their successors, Ephorus and 
Theopompus, who, in their turn, as we have seen, come under 
the sweeping censures of Timaeus-Epitimaeus. And of him 
Polybius says (XII 25), ‘‘Those who are most ready at finding 
fault with others are most prone to error in their own life.” 
This general principle may safely be applied to the long line of 
celebrities in Greek historiography, especially since we find 
Polybius sharply criticising Fabius Pictor, Philinus and Phylar- 
chus for the very defects which are most conspicuous in himself. 

To the early Christian scholars, then, to the cosmopolitan 
Lucian, to Josephus, Greek historians are thieves and liars, and 
the successive Greek historians themselves have this same opinion 
of their predecessors. On the ethical side, therefore, Greek 
historiography, judging from the opinions of those who knew it 
best, left much to be desired. The studies of our own later times 
lengthen this list of its ethical shortcomings, and find in it, 
besides, a surprising lack of the fine amenities which characterize 
modern historical transmission, even when it is polemical or con- 
troversial. 

This constant depreciation, this contempt for a predecessor, is 
always most pronounced when that predecessor is most generously 
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utilized. Hecataeus treated with bold and harsh scepticism the 
oral and literary tradition on which he based his genealogies. 
Herodotus could hardly have written his second and fourth books 
had it not been for the pioneer work of Hecataeus, and yet he 
mentions Hecataeus only once by name, and that to mock at 
his aristocratic lineage. He refers to him often by vague plurals 
or gentile adjectives, but then only to correct, complete, or ridicule. 
The note of obligation is never sounded. The tone of con- 
temptuous superiority is never absent. 

So Thucydides makes his stately introduction a labored depre- 
ciation of the great work of Herodotus, by which, more than by 
anything else, his survey of the history prior to his own point of 
departure is made possible. That great work was the tale of a 
chronicler who sought to please the ear rather than to speak the 
truth (I 20). Thucydides will not so much as write the name of 
Herodotus, but denies the greatness of his theme, and refuses to 
admit the essential truth of his narrative. He protests also against 
the seductive charm of his manner. He does once break this 
contemptuous silence about his literary sources, and scornfully 
accuses Hellanicus of insufficiency and inaccuracy, but at just the 
point where he is obliged to use Hellanicus most freely (I 97, 2). 
Ephorus and Theopompus in their day and generation despise 
both Herodotus, Thucydides and Hellanicus, and yet they often 
merely rewrite the material furnished them by these predecessors. 
And so on down the line. Even Polybius devotes a book to the 
crushing of Timaeus-Epitimaeus at just the point where his obli- 
gations to Timaeus become greatest. Polybius can rise toa much 
higher level, it is true. He can even approach the best modern 

-sentiment of obligation toward a predecessor. “Judging from their 
lives and principles,” he says of his sources Philinus and Fabius 
(1 xiv), “I do not suppose that these writers have intentionally 
stated what was false; but I think that they are much in the same 
state of mind as men in love. Partisanship and complete pre- 
possession made Philinus think that all the actions of the Cartha- 
ginians were characterized by wisdom, honor, and courage; 
those of the Romans by the reverse. Fabius thought the exact 
opposite.” ‘One must not shrink, however, either from blaming 
one’s friends or praising one’s enemies; nor be afraid of finding 
fault with and commending the same persons at different times.” 
“For it is impossible that men engaged in public affairs should 
always be right, and unlikely that they should always be wrong.” 
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And yet this same Polybius speaks in his polemic against Timaeus 
as though the profit one got from one’s predecessors was the 
malicious joy of detecting their errors. ‘Study of documents,” 
he says, “involves no danger or fatigue, if one takes care to lodge 
in a city rich in such records, or to have a library in one’s neigh- 
borhood. You may then investigate any question while reclining 
on your couch, and compare the mistakes of former historians 
without any pain to yourself” (XII 27). But it needs no further 
citation to show that the fine sentiment of obligation to pioneer 
predecessors, a sentiment which permeates the best modern 
writing, and which we find also in Pliny, Jerome, and Plutarch, is 
wholly lacking in Greek historiography. The note of obligation 
is never sounded; the tone of contemptuous superiority is seldom 
absent. 

Aggressive ingratitude, like that now described, is of course 
more striking, but perhaps no more objectionable to the best 
modern spirit than the ingratitude of silence. In Greek historio- 
graphy, before as well as after the days of compilations and com- 
pends, there is steadfast reluctance to name a source at all. This 
is one thing that makes source-criticism at once so fascinating and, 
in the main, so fruitless. The feeling is even more than mere 
reluctance to name, it is desire to conceal a source. And the 
charge must not be laid at the doors of Herodotus or Pausanias, or 
other great scape-goats of criticism alone. It is equally true of 
Aristotle. “Seinen Autor zu verschweigen,” says Diels, “das ist ja 
antike Sitte.” Herodotus treats Hecataeus in this matter exactly 
as Aristotle treats Herodotus. The great chronographers built 
further on the system of Eratosthenes, giving him either no 
thanks at all, or blame. The practice has been found to be so 
fixed and constant, that what Ernst Curtius said of Pausanias 
early in the century must now be exactly reversed, till it takes on 
paradoxical form. The fact that Pausanias does not mention 
certain authors, instead of proving that he did not use them, 
proves rather that he did. 

Having thus noticed the tendency in the Greek historians to 
depreciate or conceal the literary sources to which they are most 
largely indebted, it is natural to refer next to the tendency to 
parade special sources, oral, written or monumental, which do 
not exist, perhaps never did exist, or at least did not exist when 
the author claims to have used them. Fictitious witnesses are 
quoted, impossible documents are cited, long-vanished monu” 
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ments are restored by the magic formula ér: xaé’ jpas—‘ down to 
.my day.” Instances abound from Herodotus to Plutarch. 
Cephalion in Hadrian’s time cites a letter from Priam to the 
Assyrian king Teutamus, begging for succor now that Hector 
was slain (Eusebius, Chron. p. 41, afud Miiller, F. H. G. III, p. 
626). This we may perhaps explain as a bold extension of the 
demegoric principle which developed the speeches of Thucydides 
and Livy. But Dio Chrysostom, writing at Rome toward the end 
of the first century (Or. XI 148 f.), tells us that he heard a Mede 
say that the Persians do not agree at all with the Hellenic accounts 
of the Persian wars. The Persians say that Darius sent Datis and 
Artaphernes against Naxos and Eretria, and they took those cities 
and returned straightway to the king. As they lay at anchor near 
Euboea, a few ships—not above twenty in all—straggled off toward 
Attica. Their crews had a skirmish with the people who lived 
on shore. Such was the Persians’ Marathon. After this, they 
say, Xerxes made an expedition against Hellas, conquered the 
Spartans at Thermopylae and slew their king, then took Athens, 
destroyed it, and sold its inhabitants into slavery. Then he 
imposed tribute on the Hellenes, and returned to Asia. For the 
Persians, then, there was no Salamis at all. 

Now who was this Mede, the informant of Chrysostom? An 
imaginary person, and his version of the Persian wars is the 
version Dio imagines that a Persian might give. But here is a 
rather startling parade of oral source. 

So when Plutarch tries to solve that great puzzle of Athenian 
wisdom, from what teacher did Themistocles get his wonderful 
training? he takes refuge from two dubious answers which he 
finds proposed—Anaxagoras, Melissus—with “those who say 
that Themistocles was a disciple of Mnesiphilus, who was a 
sort of practical, natural statesman, inheriting from Solon and 
bequeathing to the Sophists” (Them. II 4). Now who are these 
who say this of Mnesiphilus, that malicious invention of Athenian 
local tradition to rob Themistocles of the glory of Salamis, whom 
Herodotus all too willingly adopts? None say this save Plutarch. 
It is his own delightful yxéun which he here parades before us 
under the cloak of a vague “they say.” 

Akin to this parade of fictitious authorities is the ostentation of 
entire originality, like that so suspiciously claimed by the Father 
of History. ‘Others have written of this,” he says (VI 55), “I 
will therefore omit it. But what others have not touched upon, 
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of this I will make mention.” Had not others ‘touched upon” 
Egypt and Scythia and Libya, how would the Father’s great 
geographical excursus have looked? In just this way, if we may 
trust Clement, Acusilaus translated Hesiod into prose, xai ws ida 
 éfqveycev, “and published it as his own” (Strom. VI, p. 629 A). 
Here belongs also in our list of literary sins the constantly recur- 
ring claim of autopsy by the historian, where we know that 
autopsy was impossible. Here, too, the claims of special advan- 
tages never enjoyed, of extensive travels never undertaken, of 
long periods of time never spent upon the work. A typical 
example will suffice. Diodorus begins his immense d7bliotheca 
with a long elaboration of the theme of the great lack of general 
histories and universal compends, in spite of their great useful- 
ness. He claims to have spent thirty years of unremitting toil 
upon the work, and to have journeyed over Asia and Europe, pro- 
tected by the egis of the Roman Empire, in order to secure the 
advantages of autopsy. But thirty years isa fabulously long time 
for the preparation of such a work as that of Diodorus is seen to 
be, there is no trace of autopsy in the work, and no claim to it 
elsewhere, except in the borrowed words of his sources, and the 
whole is a mechanical copy of a famous passage of Polybius 
(III 59). ‘Ctesias,” says Lucian (V. H. I 3), “wrote many 
things about India and its peoples which he had never seen him- 
self, nor heard another tell.” But Ctesias claimed both to have 
seen himself and to have heard from others. 

When quotations and citations are made by the Greek histo- 
rians, how unsatisfactory to modern ethical standards, which are 
perhaps never too high, the procedure is! The practice of citing at 
second or third hand confuses all our science. Even the encyclo- 
paedic Aristotle takes quotations from Plato, or at least alludes 
to them because Plato had. He mentions Herodotus only once 
in the ’Aé@nvaiwy modtreia, but either uses him freely elsewhere 
without citing him, or quotes him here only because his imme- 
diate source so quotes him. Citation is made, as we have seen, 
for unimportant details, or else for controversial minutiae, when 
the whole context as well is borrowed. Specific authors are 
hidden behind nebulous plurals or gentile adjectives. Real 
sources are concealed, and others suggested. Eldest sources of 
late compends are cited from the compends, with archaistic effect, 
ignoring the compends. This may bea valuable practice for us, 
and the fruit of a learned and scholastic spirit, but it is contrary 
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to our ethics. And when at last we come to the compilers, and 
to Diodorus their chief, how the ethics and amenities stagger 
us! Large inheritances of questionable practice from original 
sources are here employed without attempt at concealment. 
“The only privilege of the original man,” says Lowell, ‘‘is that, 
like other sovereign princes, he has the right to call in the current 
coin and reissue it stamped with his own image.” In this sense 
Herodotus is original. He restamps before reissuing. So do 
Ephorus, Timaeus, and Polybius, to great extent. But the com- 
pilers simply reissue. They reissue with the personal judgments, 
local colors, political combinations, and architectural monuments 
of bygone centuries still intact and unchanged. And over all the 
gaping seams they try to cast the mantle of some master’s grand 
manner. 

On either side of this long list of what, from the modern point 
of view, seem to be literary malpractices, let us hang the two 
portraits of the true historian drawn by Polybius and Lucian. 
The true historian, says Polybius (XII assim), will be a man 
of action, versed in political and military affairs. He will not con- 
fine himself to the study of documents and monuments merely, 
although he will not neglect these. He will study carefully and 
in person the topography of the actions he describes. He will 
ask questions of as many people as possible who are connected 
in any way with the events or places which he is describing, and 
he will believe those most worthy of credit, and show critical 
sagacity in judging all their reports. He will be a man of dignity 
and good sense. When he resolves to retaliate upon a personal 
enemy, he will think first, not of what that enemy deserves, but 
of what it is becoming in himself to do to that enemy; what his 
self-respect will allow him to say of that enemy. 

The true historian, says Lucian (Quomodo Hist. Conscr. fas- 
sim), will be a man of natural gifts, with an interpretative power 
cultivated after the best models. He will have acquaintance with 
politics and armies. He will be pnurjs rather than ronris, trans- 
mitter rather than producer. He will not try to determine what 
it was that happened, but how it happened, inasmuch as it has 
already happened (mémpaxra: yap #8n). He will aim to be under- 
stood by the many, and will therefore call figs fgs and spades 
spades, but he will aim to be praised by the cultured. The best 
preparation for his work will be personal experience; but if this is 
impossible, he will follow the best and most incorruptible narra- 
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tors. Above all things he will be ¢devOepos in spirit—a freeman, 
knowing no fear and courting no favor. He will convert the An 
of historical material into the fair shape of history, as Phidias 
his gold and ivory and wood into the Athena Parthenos. 

Of the Polybian standard Josephus may have thought when he 
said of his own qualifications for writing a history of the Jewish 
war, “Of many things I was myself the cause, of most the eye- 
witness, and I am ignorant of nothing said or done.” Before 
Lucian the great work of Thucydides seems to have stood as 
model. And at the very opening of scientific Greek historio- 
graphy we have that great master’s severe conception of the work 
and calling of the true historian. “If he who desires to have 
before his eyes a true picture of the events which have happened, 
and of the like events which may be expected to happen here- 
after in the order of human things, shall pronounce what I have 
written to be useful, then I shall be satisfied. My history is an 
everlasting possession, not a prize composition which is heard 
and forgotten” (I 22). This conception surely was in the mind 
of Mommsen when he closed the introduction to the fifth volume 
of his great history with the words: “mit Entsagung ist dies 
Buch geschrieben, und mit Entsagung mdochte es gelesen sein.” 

Greek historiography, then, constantly alleges against itself 
falsehood and theft while professing truth and originality. It 
uniformly depreciates the predecessor and main literary source. 
It labors to conceal or openly denies obligation to predecessors 
when obligation is the strongest. It assumes qualifications, 
advantages, originality, sources and methods which are fictitious. 
And yet early in its development it presents, and it constantly 
reverts to, the loftiest ideals. How can this anomaly be explained ? 

No one can claim that the sense of truth and the instinct of 
obligation for benefits received were as keen in the best ancients 
as they are in the best moderns. With the increased richness of 
content in modern life and thought has come also increased 
sensitiveness in matters regarding truth and honor. We have 
plagiarisms still: whole sermons in the New York pulpit, whole 
books in the New York publishers’ lists, thoughts and expressions 
consciously and unconsciously appropriated everywhere. But 
the practice is not tolerated, much less is it canonized, and the 
practitioner is pilloried when detected. We have historical 
frauds still, as all will admit who remember the elaborate paper 
on “The Secession of Jones Co., Missouri,” in the Magazine of 
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American History for October, 1886 (pp. 387-90), exposed in the 
New York Jation six years later (March 24, 1892, March 31, 
1892). But such frauds are not common, and are certainly not 
encouraged. They do not add to the reputation of a historian 
who perpetratesthem. But it would be gross injustice to attribute 
the superiority in the ethics and amenities of modern historiography 
over the ancient Greek’ merely and wholly to the higher ethical 
tone of modern life and its increase in justice and politeness. 
There were certain special causes, no longer existing, which pro- 
duced in ancient Greek historiography features which seem to us 
so reprehensible. 

In the first place, Greek historiography was rooted and grounded 
in poetry and mythography, as Strabo says in a passage already 
quoted (p. 341). Between the epos and Thucydides came 
logography, which to us seems hardly more than a transfer of 
poetical to prose narration. To the logographers themselves, 


‘however, it was evidentiy much more. It was truth as opposed 


to fiction, fact rescued from overwhelming fancy. Indeed, that 
development of epic poetry which we call Hesiodic was itself an 
appeal from the exuberant fancies of the Homeric poems toa 
soberer truth. Not wetdea wodda réyew ériporow dpoia, but 
Aéyew was its aim. This desire to speak the truth must have been 
the leading motive in the early logographers, taking the place to 
a great extent of the poet’s desire to please, or, better, they 
sought to please by telling the truth rather than by telling fanci- 
ful inventions. Hence they could abandon the poetic form for 
simple prose. Their reliance was upon other charms than those 
of rhythm. But Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us (de Thuc. 
jud. V 4) that even their simple prose had a “nameless grace.” 
The stern appeal to pleasing truth as opposed to pleasing fiction, 
made already in the Hesiodic poems as they competed for favor 
with the Homeric, made by Acusilaus and Hecataeus as they 
attempted to improve upon both—this reliance upon the charm 
and value of facts as opposed to the charms of fancy, coupled with 
annalistic form and neglect of dramatic evolutions, culminates in 
Thucydides. His mechanical “summer and winter” remind us 
of the Hesiodic principle of composition by annexation. But the 
“nameless grace” of early logographic prose was brought into 
the service of the Homeric spirit by Herodotus. Upon vast stores 
of fact and fancy gathered alike from the speech and the writings 
of men he imposed the Homeric principles of artistic narration. 
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The form of narration became agaii in him the chief thing, but 
the ¢ruth—‘‘I am obliged,” he says (VII 152), “to say what is 
said to me, but I am not obliged to believe it in all cases, and I 
wish this remark to apply to my whole work.” 

Gradually, then, and very slowly, Greek historiography emerged 
from poetic, fictitious narrative in prose and verse—from myth- 
ography. What corresponded to our Saxon Annals began with 
the mythical foundings of cities. Myth was the soil of history, 
and exhalations from this soil cover the initial periods of history. 
It was impossible for any generation before Aristotle to draw the 
line between myths and facts. It is impossible for us. ‘The 
better Greek history is known,” says Wilamowitz, “the later it 
begins.” Each generation accused its predecessor of credulity 
and blindness, each claimed to know and speak thetruth. Heca- 
taeus was a radical sceptic. Diels calls him the “enlightener of 
the sixth century.” But to Herodotus, Hecataeus is a laughable 
old pedant, and to Thucydides merely a credulous logograph. 
To him as well as to Herodotus and the whole class he applies 
the same scornful characterization—omission of research, accept- 
ance of what comes ready to hand, admixture of the fabulous, 
aim at effect first and truth afterward. Scepticism and enlighten- 
ment thus go hand in hand with the severest depreciation of the 
predecessor, till such depreciation becomes norm and sign of 
progress. Two great quests also become dominant in historio- 
graphy, the quest of form, with Homeric traditions, and the quest 
of truth, with Hesiodic traditions. Each quest becomes dominant 
and classic in the work of a master, the form-quest in Herodotus, 
the truth-quest in Thucydides. In neither is either quest entirely 
exclusive of the other, though in each the one quest is supreme. 

The gradual emergence of Greek historiography from myth- 
ography in verse and prose, together with the lack of the finer 
sentiments of obligation to a predecessor whose standpoint may 
have been outgrown, will account for much of the falsehood 
charged upon Greek historians down to Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. The charges of plagiarism in the same period may be 
accounted for in the same way. For, through most of the period, 
it is not new facts or fancies which are stated by successive his- 
torians, rather the same facts or fancies are stated in a different 
way. Whether the daughters of Proetus were afflicted with 
madness because they refused to honor Dionysus, as Hesiod 
says, or because they offended Hera, as Acusilaus says, is imma- 
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terial. They were punished, if at all, for impiety. But just such 
items of mythography led to charges both of mendacity and 
plagiarism. 

A second special reason for many of the peculiar phenomena 
we have noted in Greek historiography is the fact that earliest 
Greek tradition was almost wholly oral, in the time of Herodotus 
and Thucydides was both oral and written, and never became so 

‘capable of literary and documentary control as in modern times. 
Josephus contrasts scornfully the age of the Hebrew sacred 
records with the comparative youth and dearth of Greek records. 
Thucydides and Polybius lay far more stress on oral testimony, 
especially the oral testimony of eye-witnesses, than the modern 
historian will consent to do. For the Homeric and Hesiodic 
poets, tradition was originally wholly oral, and the persistence 
of oral renditions and oral publication of literature even long 
after the introduction of writing, together with the late and slow 
growth of reading, a reading class, and libraries, kept the air and 
mannerisms of oral tradition natural and even necessary in an 
attractive literary style. The great dramatic literature was long 
meant for public oral rendition rather than for reading. At some 
early period of necessarily oral tradition, the first reducer to 
writing might have expressed himself toward his various and 
indefinite oral sources much as Hecataeus in his genealogies 
expresses himself toward Acusilaus and Hesiod. Demosthenes 
and the orators hear the history they quote. Aelian, in the Varia 
FHiistoria (XII 43) hears that Darius the son of Hystaspes was a 
quiver-bearer of Cyrus. The remove from this literary mannerism, 
this reminiscence of oral tradition, to Dio Chrysostom’s Median 
informant, is not a violent one. The freedom of transmission 
which characterized oral tradition imparted itself to literary 
tradition. Plato’s citations of Homer often have the air of vivé 
voce reminiscence. Even Polybius recasts the spirited reply of 
the Greeks to Gelo (Hdt. VII 161 = Polyb. XII 26). They do 
not say as Herodotus makes them say—“ Hellas sent us to thee 
for troops, not for a leader,” but rather—‘‘ Come to our aid and 
the logic of events will give the command to the bravest.” 

We find proof of the awakening of a sense of accountability for 
romantic oral testimony as early as the r2th book of the Odyssey 
(389-90). The conversation between Helius and Zeus about the 
slain cattle of the sun-god Odysseus claims to have heard from 
Calypso, who heard it from Hermes, who was presumably present 
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in person. And far down into the age of literary tradition we can 
trace the feeling that oral tradition was really superior. The 
ideal historian of Polybius will ask questions of as many people 
as possible, will believe those worthy of credit, and will show 
critical sagacity in judging their reports. A phraseology of 
original oral transmission, kept natural and effective by oral 
renditions and reminiscences even in the literary period, explains 
much apparent falsity of claim. Continuity of method and 
apparatus is eagerly sought by the historian under the impulse of 
a keen love of form. Old formulae are superimposed upon new 
material, until we can have a Pausanias collecting oral and ocular 
evidence like a Polybius, amassing literary evidence like a 
Timaeus, and clothing the combination with Herodotean manner- 
isms. 

Thirdly, the agonistic spirit in Greek literary production 
accounts for many of the amenities which we find so questionable. 
Greek life had no word of sympathy for the vanquished. Suc- 
cess was not so much the success of positive achievement as the 
glory of comparative personal triumph over rivals. The court 
bard of Odysseus (a 351) found that his audience liked the 
newest things best, and the standing of rival bards must have 
depended largely on their ability to present novelties in matter 
or form. And must not Homer and Hesiod, Pindar and Corinna, 
vie with one another in prize contests? Did not Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, Sophocles and Euripides, Cratinus and Aristophanes 
contend with each other fora prize? So the Aoyorows competed 
with the émrorods, truth-quest with form-quest, Thucydides with 
Ephorus, for popular acceptance. As enlightenment spread and 
knowledge increased, they led to contempt of previous stadia, as 
the victor and his admirers despised the vanquished. “All the 
Greek historians,” says Josephus, “seek not truth, but Adyar divapw 
—powerful expression, and each writer applies himself to eclipse in 
fame his predecessor.” ‘In rhetoric,” he says, “all must yield to 
the Greeks, but not in truth about antiquity.” ‘The reason for 
their ignorance is lack of travel and intercourse. The reason for 
their lying is their desire to get the reputation of telling more 
history than their rivals.” “The abuse of their predecessors is 
due to the repute of their victims, to jealousy of that repute, and 
desire to eclipse it” (contra Apion. passim). The scorn which 
Thucydides feels for Herodotus was due not only to a natural 
dislike of the broad and flowing Ionian narrative, but also to the 
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influence ofa literary tradition of long standing. If Thucydides 
yielded to this influence, much more all following historians, who, 
able to correct details, proclaimed their superiority to their great 
source. And so Herodotus is criticised by everybody because 
used by everybody, and the degree to which he is criticised is a 
fairly safe criterion of the extent to which he has been used. 
The sense of obligation toward even the imperfect achievements 
of the past is one of the choicest flowers of modern life. 
Fourthly, with Herodotus and Thucydides, and for all histo- 
rians after them, whether given chiefly to the quest of form or the 
quest of truth, certain literary conventions were established. 
Dramatic conventions must be understood before we can mount 
aplay. They become bolder and more startling as we go back in 
the history of the drama. ‘‘ What’s bad unless it seem so to the 
spectator?” asks Dionysus in the Frogs. In dramatics certainly, 
if not in ethics, the pleasure of the spectator is the commonest 
standard of right and wrong. So in all literary compositions, 
but particularly in the historical, the pleasure of the hearer or 
reader is to a great degree the writer’s standard of right and 
wrong. This attitude of superiority over his predecessor on the 
part of each succeeding ancient Greek historian; this correction 
of error under the form of accusation of falsehood, while merely 
recasting a material already furnished, became literary conven- 
tions. In the presentation of new historical material also, the 
accumulations of the advancing centuries, other great literary 
conventions were tacitly assumed. They are all more or less 
distinctly traceable to the domination of the old form-quest. For 
the Greek after all was more concerned for the manner than the 
matter. Herodotus, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Epist. ad Cn. Pomp. III 7), did not avoid the same material as 
Charon and Hellanicus, but he believed he could produce some- 
thing better than they had, and he did so. Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus recast the material of Herodotus and Thucydides, not in 
the interest of truth but of form. Like Curtius Rufus, they used 
their historical basis as a corpus vile on which to practice their 
rhetorical art. They could say the same things in a better way. 
And since the Greek public cared not so much for correct report 
as for free and effective description of the writer’s personal impres- 
sions, the rhetorical age impressed upon their work all the con- 
ceits of refined rhetorical craft. So epic and heroic influences 
had triumphed in Herodotus, political and diplomatic oratory in 
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Thucydides, as later the Alexandrian imperial sentiment dominated 
in Callisthenes, the Roman imperial sentiment in Polybius—all at 
the sacrifice of the strictest truth. The testimony of hearsay was 
less sure and true than that of an eye-witness, but often pleasanter, 
according to Polybius (XII 27). And just as Timaeus chose the 
pleasanter testimony, so the successive generations of Greek his- 
torians strove to please. The great protests of the Hesiodic poems 
and of Thucydides did not prevail. The form-quest as exemplified 
in Herodotus carried the day, till even truth-quest became largely 
matter of form, always excepting Polybius, and the severer truth- 
seekers, on whom Herodotus and Livy both relied, were relegated 
to oblivion by the very triumphs of these great artists. 

Other literary conventions might be enumerated which grew 
up in consequence of the mythical beginnings of Greek history, 
its originally oral tradition, its agonistic spirit, and its quest, in 
the main, of form rather than of truth. 

Foremost of all, and most prolific in minor devices of a similar 
nature, is the literary embellishment of the set speech—demegoria. 
It is already a great feature of epic poetry, we find traces of it 
in the fragments of the logographers, it is dramatically developed 
by Herodotus, adapted to the political spirit of his time by Thucy- 
dides, and it becomes a historical mannerism ever after, reflecting 
the dominant influences of each succeeding age. But it tends even 
in its simplest form to distort history, as most reflection distorts, 
and it is a breeder of inferior devices subversive of the truth of 
tradition, such as the citation of impossible letters and documents. 
No sooner therefore do genuine historical documents begin to 
abound in the period of Alexander, than spurious documents yet 
more abound. The modern feeling toward this literary device of 
the set speech is well shown in a citation from Voltaire’s preface 
to his History of Russia, made by Professor Jebb. ‘If one put 
into the mouth of a prince a speech which he had never made, 
the historian would be regarded asa rhetorician. Set speeches 
are a sort of oratorical lie.” 

“A lady once told me,” wrote the late Master of Balliol, ‘that 
Lord Westbury was an esprit faux, but I do not think that this 
was true, although, like Plato, he could invent Egyptians, or any- 
thing else.” The great convention of the set speech, itself 
designed to promote the sense of verisimilitude, led, as has been 
said, to numberless other devices of a similar nature. But the 
writers who used them were not necessarily esprits faux. They 
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are not deceiving, are not trying to deceive their readers. And 
it is only fair to say that charges of deceit on these scores come 
mainly from modern critics, for whom such literary conventions 
no longer exist. The professions of superior truthfulness, or 
superior advantages; claims of autopsy, travel, study, discovery ; 
the use of fixed schemes for descriptions of battles, scenery, or 
speeches; the adaptations of great models of historical achieve- 
ment to new surroundings—all these become conventional. 
“Former historians,” says Polybius (XII 25), ‘showed their 
sense of the necessity of making professions of personal expe- 
rience in matters about which they wrote. When the subject 
was political they were careful to state that the writer had of 
course been engaged in politics, and so had had experience in 
matters of this sort.” A historian who, as Lucian knew, had’ 
never set foot out of Corinth, began his history of the Parthian 
wars with the sententious phrase which had already done duty 
for Heracleitus and Herodotus—‘“ Eyes are more trusty than ears ; 
I shall write therefore only what I have seen, not what I have 
heard” (Quomodo Hist. Conscr. 38). And Lucian ridiculed 
merely for barrenness of invention another historian who borrowed 
Thucydides’ description of the plague at Athens in order to tell 
about the disease which afflicted Nisibis in Mesopotamia for 
closing its gates to the Roman armies. The historian omitted 
the Pelargikon, and the Long Walls of Thucydides, but his plague 
started in Aethiopia, then descended upon Egypt and Persia, 
exactly as Thucydides had made his plague behave, and Lucian 
left this poor historian “burying Athenians in Nisibis,” and knew 
by heart all the rest of his description. 

The step from the invention of ornamental details to the inven- 
tion of vital facts is a natural one—in the course of human 
nature an inevitable one. The oldest of the younger school of 
Roman annalists, we are told (Wachsmuth, Alte Geschichte, pp. 
622 ff.), was true to matters of fact, did not invent his facts out- 
right, but did invent speeches, documents and letters, not to 
deceive, but to enliven. Later annalists, however, invented their 
facts outright, invented statistics corroborative of their invented 
facts, and reported the actual words of legendary characters. 
They deceived no one, it is true, z. ¢. no one for whom they wrote. 
But it is hard for us moderns to differentiate them from Cato’s 
Ligurians, who were “uneducated liars, with no power of recol- 
lecting facts.” Duris of Samos, whom Plutarch never tires of 
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discrediting, criticises his predecessors, Ephorus and Theopompus, 
in words which seem to our modern ethics rather praise than 
blame. They fell far behind their predecessors, he says, “for 
they did not cultivate the art of dramatic imitation and of pleasing 
invention, but devoted themselves to the mere recital of what had 
happened” (Photius, 176, as cited and emended in Schaefer’s 
Quellenkunde, I, p. 83). 

Another, and the last literary convention to be here mentioned, 
is the borrowing of famous mots or phrases, and weaving them 
into new narrative, mutatis mutandis, for fresh conquests. The 
practice is as early certainly as Herodotus. Some maladjustment 
of context, or lack of perfect application to the new situation, 
reveals the device. How ill the exquisite Periclean funeral meta- 
phor of war’s robbery of the spring from the year is put by Hero- 
dotus in the mouth of Gelon of Syracuse when he declines to 
reinforce the allied Greeks (VII 162)! How imperfectly the 
capital parable of the assorted evils of mankind is applied by the 
same historian to the malevolent charges of Argive Medism (VII 
152)! One is even tempted to believe that his famous story of 
the wife of Intaphernes and her choice is skilfully adapted to 
Persian context from the Antigone of Sophocles, instead of vice 
vers@ as is generally held. But the audience were well aware of 
the real ownership in all these cases. There was no deception, 
rather a confident and flattering appeal to the literary culture of 
the hearer, such as those which so amaze us in Aristophanes. 
Polybius finds this same literary device in Timaeus (XII 26). 
Timaeus puts into a great speech of his Hermocrates such well 
known literary gems as—“In peace sleepers are waked by cocks, 
in war by trumpets”—‘“‘In peace the old are buried by the 
young, as nature directs, in war the young are buried by the old.” 
Such arguments, Polybius says, would have been employed by a 
youth who had devoted himself to scholastic exercises and studies 
in history. Precisely so. They are borrowed literary finery. 
But every one knew their owner, even in an age when the sense of 
literary ownership was not keen. And we should remember 
when we consider the wholesale charges of plagiarism among the 
ancients, that literary productions are the last form of property 
for which the modern world is devising adequate safeguards. 

A word should be said of the great safety-valve for modern 
historiography afforded by the distinctive literary form of 
romance. Romance existed in Greek poetry and historiography 
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long before it became a distinct species of composition. Even 
after mythography came to be clearly distinguished from history, 
the romantic tendencies which had produced an epos and 
a Sage remained imbedded in historical composition. Both 
romantic history and historical romance were classed as history. 
‘Imagine the safety-valve of modern fiction closed. What would 
become of our historiography ? 

Another word should be said of the immense relief to modern 
historiography afforded by the footnote. The ancient artist 
knew not this form-conserving device, and yet most ancient 
artists had their hearts set mainly on form. Imagine a Busolt’s 
History of Greece with footnotes artistically blended with the 
main text ! 

The oppressiveness of accumulated historical material has been 
felt by the world many times before this age of compends and 
encyclopedias and handbooks and “Libraries of the World’s 
Best Literature.” The great Alexandrian scholars felt it. Marius 
the Epicurean felt it under Marcus Aurelius. The great Byzan- 
tine compilers felt it in the tenth century. Periodical attempts 
will always be made to strip off from historical tradition the accre- 
tions due to fancy and the desire for pleasant form. But each age 
must do its own work here. It will not be satisfied with the work 
of any previous age. Even the ultimate facts of history will be 
constantly restated. If this were not so, where were the charm 
of historical research? What would become of source-criticism ? 
Toward historical truth, as toward the higher truth which Lessing 
so bravely sought, we may feel as he felt—‘ If God held all truth 
shut in his right hand, and in his left nothing but the ever restless 
instinct for truth, though with the condition of for ever and for 
ever erring, and should say to me, ‘Choose!’ I should bow 
humbly to his left hand and say, ‘Father, give! Pure truth is for 


Thee alone.’ 
B. PERRIN. 
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Il—THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SEN- 
TENCES IN PLAUTUS. 


II.—FOoORCEs. 


The presentation of the facts of usage in the preceding part of 
this paper should make upon any reader who may have patience 
to follow it the same impression that is made by the facts them- 
selves, the impression that, in the last analysis, the subjunctive use 
consists of a great variety of more or less specialized usages, differ- 
ing often but slightly, yet distinct and deserving separate treatment. 
Some are narrow in range and clearly defined, like haud dicam 
dolo, egone ausim, ueniat uelim; others are broader and of more 
general application, like the use of the 2d singular of the present, 
and have scarcely crystallized into definite meaning. These 
varieties of usage are, it is true, connected not only by the unity 
of the mode, but also by resemblances which justify somewhat 
more specific terms: jussive, hortatory, deliberative. But it 
must, I think, be acknowledged that the study of resemblances, 
the grouping and re-grouping of usages which are for the most 
part ill-defined, has not greatly advanced our knowledge of 
syntax during the last quarter of a century. The search for a 
Grundbegriff has not been fruitless in suggestion, but it has been 
less productive of real advance than might have been hoped. 
What we call ‘the subjunctive’ is not an entity; it has no objec- 
tive existence. Only the individual subjunctive forms—szm, 
dicam—exist, and the term ‘the subjunctive’ is the result of a 
generalization by which we endeavor to include in a single idea 
all that is common to the many individual forms or the narrow 
and clearly defined usages. No single form or usage exactly 
corresponds to the type; each falls short of the type in some 
particulars and in other particulars each may have acquired 
suggestions of meaning which are not found in the type. Bya 
process analogous to natural selection, a process partly of exclu- 
sion, partly of acquisition, indiscriminate and therefore shifting 
applications of the modal forms have crystallized into definite 
and therefore expressive usage. The understanding of this 
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process—and this is the true work of the student of historical 
syntax—must begin with detailed and precise description and 
definition of usage, such as I have attempted to give above; the 
second step is the discussion of the forces which have been at 
work to produce such usages. 

These forces are of two kinds:—/irst, each subjunctive has 
person, number, tense, voice, and the stem of the verb has its 
own proper meaning. Second, each subjunctive stands in a 
particular setting, in a sentence of a particular kind, interrogative 
or not, with particles or adverbs which limit it and at the same 
time suggest additional meanings, often in a paratactic relation 
to another verb, sometimes with a negative, preceded by other 
sentences and conditioned by all the preceding course of thovght, 
and, in the spoken language, made definite by the circumstances, 
by inflection and by gesture. Of these two kinds of forces, the 
first are of course inseparable from the form; the influence of 
person and number upon the modal meaning, whatever it may 
be, must always have accompanied and modified the subjunctive. 
In part this is true also of the forces of the second kind, but the 
additions to the subjunctive, especially the paratactic verbs, are 
later and are at the same time definitions of the subjunctive and 
evidence of the need of definition. 

In the study of these forces I have two objects in view. 7rst, 
a conscious and deliberate weighing of the various elements 
which make up what we call the ‘context’ ought to give greater 
precision to our interpretation. Second, in so far as it can be 
shown that the usages described above are the result of known 
forces, working along traceable lines, the necessity and, indeed, 
the scientific propriety of referring such usages to supposed I.E. 
functions falls away. If, for example, any other forces can be 
found which of themselves are sufficient to limit dz te erduint to 
acurse or saluos sis to a greeting, then it is not permissible to 
explain them as survivals of an I.E. optative function or to 
attempt to show how the optative function extended to the 
subjunctive forms di ¢e perdant and ualeas. 

The discussion of these forces is not in any case complete, but 
I have hoped that it might be suggestive of a point of view some- 
what different from the usual one. Only the more salient points 
are brought out under each head, and no attempt has been made 
to trace the influence of each force upon every kind of subjunctive 
usag¢. Thus, under person and number the hypothetical cases 
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and the questions are not touched, because they are chiefly 
influenced by other forces. 


1. Person and Number. 


Four acts are connected in thought with every subjunctive: 
speaking, willing, hearing and performing the action expressed 
by the verb. These four acts may be done by one, two, three or, 
rarely, by four persons. 

In the 1st person singular these acts may be performed by one 
person; the speaker may express his own will to himself about 
an act which he is todo. These cases, however, are rare, partly 
because the occasion is rare, partly because other expressions 
like the periphrastic are more precise. Where such forms do 
occur, it is evident that the function of the mode is much 
restricted. The will of the speaker cannot take the form of 
command or entreaty; it is limited to ideas of propriety or 
necessity or determination. And even for these ideas the bare 
subjunctive form is an inadequate expression, needing to be 
supplemented by a paratactic addition like optumumst, necessest. 
In general, either the speaker divides himself and by a fiction, a 
dramatic doubling of his personality, addresses himself in the 
forms of the 2d person, which can express command or entreaty, 
or else the sentence is addressed to another person. In the latter 
case the verb is not really an expression of will, but a statement 
to the other person of the speaker’s determination—that is, it is a 
future. This is, of course, a very common situation, and most of 
the 3d-conjugation forms in Plautus show by their context that 
they are of this kind. The line of division, however, is faint. 
Asin. 605, sermoni iam finem face tuo: huius sermonem accipiam, 
is like Trin. 1136, quid ego cesso hos conloqui? sed maneam 
etiam, opinor, in expressing desire rather than determination, but 
it shades toward the future because it is half addressed to the 
other person. So also in Asin. 719 ecastor ambae sunt bonae. || 
sciam, ubi boni quid dederint. 

In the large majority of cases in 1st sing. the willer is the 
person addressed, the speaker and actor being one person. 
These cases are in questions and will be treated below. 

The very fact, then, that a verb is used in 1st sing. of the 
subjunctive restricts the possible meaning of the mode within 
narrow limits and tends to produce a well-marked though infre- 
quent usage. So strong, in fact, is the force of person and 
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number in this case that it, as it were, compels the subjunctive to 
express ideas of necessity and propriety which are more naturally 
expressed by other forms. 

In the 2d pers. sing. the speaker and willer is one person, the 
hearer and actor another person, who is present. The relation of 
willer and actor is the most direct and simple possible. It needs 
no definition ; its definiteness even helps to define the nature of 
the will. For the kind of will exerted, though it is not defined 
by the verb, is of necessity fixed by the relation of the persons— 
father to son, master to slave, friend to friend—and by the circum- 
stances, which are, so to speak, visible to both and unconsciously 
taken for granted in the selection of expressions. Definiteness of 
language is unnecessary where the hearer must understand suff- 
ciently the sense in which the speaker, standing before him, wills 
the action. On the one hand, therefore, the use in 2d sing. is 
limited to the more direct expressions of will, and on the other 
hand there is no need of distinct forms to differentiate advice 
from command or entreaty from demand, because this distinction 
is implied in the circumstances. The wish without utinam is 
almost unknown ; the two cases, in the marriage song in Cas. and 
in the curse in Trin. 351 (if ma/um be read, with GS.), are only 
half-wishes.’ 

In the 3d sing. three persons are involved, the speaker and 
willer, the hearer, and the actor, not present or treated as not 
present. The bare subjunctive (without paratactic additions) is 
therefore indefinite in two respects. First, in all cases where the 
subject of the verb is not a definite person, and occasionally even 
when the actor is definite, there is nothing in the relation of the 
persons to define the mode, either by the exclusion of many 
kinds of will, as in 1st sing., or by a direct and evident relation 
of willer to actor, as in 2d singular. Second, the separation of 
hearer from actor leaves the part which the former is to play 
undefined. For the details I will refer to what has been said 
above in describing the uses of the 3d sing. present. The vary- 


1 It may be noted in passing that the gap in meaning between Ist sing. fut. 
and Ist sing. pres. subj. is much less than in 2d sing. In Ist sing. determin- 
ation runs into futurity (English wé// into sha//), and many futures like io 
express determination. But in the 2d pers. the subjunctive expresses clear 
forms of will, while the future expresses futurity with little trace of wili. 
Therefore, while dicam serves for both modes, the 2d person selects the two 
differing forms dicas and dices. 
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ing relations of the hearer to the action are of course not expressed 
in the mode; they are indeed not expressed at all in language 
except in the paratactic uses, but the fact that they exist and are 
in the mind of both speaker and hearer tends, by a common law 
of language, to associate them with the form. In other words, 
the 3d sing. vaguely suggests to the hearer that he also is to act. 
If ferat alone is used in the sense of iube ferat, it comes to mean 
iube ferat. And this comes out more plainly when the subject is 
a thing and the verb is passive; by necessary implication effe- 
rantur omnia means fac efferantur.' 

Further evidence of the way in which the meaning of the mode 
seems to be shifted by causes which lie outside the mode may be 
had from the cases of 3d pers. where the subject is not a definite 
person. With an ideal or typical person (Amph. 960 proinde eri 
ut sint, ipse [the slave] item sit; Pers. 125 cynicum esse egentem 
oportet parasitum probe: pallium, marsuppium habeat) the sub- 
junctive expresses only propriety, the direct forms of will being 
excluded. So when persons of a class are the subject (veges, 
inimicz ), especially if they are in the audience and are addressed 
indirectly (matronae tacitae spectent, tacitae rideant, Poen. prol. 
32). When the subject is a thing and the verb is passive, the 
hearer becomes the real actor, and the direct forms of will 
reappear, as in the 2d person. 

In one class the 3d pers., sing. as well as plur., is rather 
narrowly defined. The wishes containing the word dz or the 
name of a god are definite in respect to the nature of the desire 
and to the actors. The nature of the desire is partly fixed by 
the meaning of the verb, which will be discussed later, but the 
fact that the gods are to be the actors, not only in wishes like dz 
me ament, but also in the impersonal expressions male sit tibi, 
guod bene uortat, excludes advice or command and confines the 
mode to the expression of that kind of desire whose attainment 
is beyond human power. The fact, also, that the gods are not 
directly addressed excludes prayer and entreaty. 


1It is perhaps not speculating too freely to hazard the guess that it is the 
vagueness of the 3d pers. which rendered possible the wide extension of usage 
in the subordinate clause in narrative Latin. I am very sure that in tracing 
the origin of subordinate clauses careful attention should be paid to the person 
of the verb. Clauses in the 1st or 2d pers. are more likely to be idiomatic 
and to be directly connected with independent uses, while it is the 3d pers. 
which swings away most widely from independent uses and develops special 
subordinate functions. 
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Of all the varieties of subjunctive, none is more clearly defined 
than the 1st plural. In it the speaker and willer is an actor and 
the person addressed is also an actor; it combines, as has often 
been remarked, the rst person with the 2d, and can therefore be 
used only in those senses which are common to both. This 
excludes almost entirely all uses like command, permission, 
entreaty, advice, and leaves only the special sense which we call 
exhortation. No name in all our imperfect grammatical nomen- 
clature is more suitable and more precise than Hortatory, if it be 
confined, as I think it should be, to the 1st pers. plural. 

In a few cases in Ist plur. the subjunctive has somewhat the 
effect of a command, where /u (Truc. 840 eamus tu in ius) ora 
vocative (Poen. 1342 leno, eamus in ius) is expressed. That is, 
where the 2d person is brought forward into prominence, the 
direct shades of will which are associated with the 2d person also 


appear. 
The forms of the sigmatic aorist afford a striking proof of the 


effect of person upon mode. All cases in Ist sing. are hypothet- 
ical, all in 2d pers. are prohibitive, all but one in 3d pers. are 
optative. It seems certain that the force which produced this 


curious difference between faxim, faxis and faxit can have been 
nothing else than the person. It is true that the 1st sing. in 
general is not always hypothetical, but it leans more strongly that 
way than the 2d or the 3d, while the 2d pers. in general leans 
toward the direct forms of command and the 3d pers. contains by 
far the largest number of wishes. These general tendencies, 
working upon forms which were becoming obsolete and were 
therefore preserved only in idiomatic uses, brought about an 
absolute uniformity of usage in the sigmatic aorist, which would 
be impossible with forms which were in free and general use. 

These illustrations will, I hope, show sufficiently how greatly 
the modal meaning is influenced by the force of person and 
number, and how necessary a recognition of this force is to 
precise interpretation. It is in the main an exclusive or selective 
force. Of the whole range of possible applications, certain ones 
are excluded when the speaker addresses himself about his own 
action, certain others when the hearer is to be the actor. But it 
is also capable of leading to an expansion of modal meaning by 
association and suggestion. The idea of propriety or conformity 
to an ideal implied in some of the 3d-pers. uses is such an exten- 
sion, and in the forms of the sigmatic aorist these added concep- 
tions have become permanently associated with the mode. 
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2. Tense. 


The influence of tense-force upon the modal meaning is slight. 
Tense-force in the subjunctive is in general less clearly marked 
than in the indicative, partly because the very nature of the 
subjunctive removes it somewhat from time limitations (e. g. in 
the hypothetical uses, which are often timeless), partly because 
in a considerable number of cases the will and the act belong to 
different times. So Ps. 131 ostium lenonis crepuit. || crura mauel- 
lem modo, Curc. 512 tacuisse mauellem ; in neither case is maxed/- 
lem parallel to malebam. Pers. 710 cras ires potius is an extreme 
case; it means ‘You ought (some time ago) to have decided to 
go to-morrow,’ i. e. the obligation is past, the act future. 

In one respect, however, the tense-force is well marked and 
strongly affects the meaning of the mode. The impf. 2d sing. 
(and in some cases in other persons) expresses an obligation 
which should have been felt in the past; e. g. Rud. 842 caperes 
aut fustem aut lapidem ‘you should have taken...’ The same 
thing is true of several questions in the rst sing., the connection 
of which with 2d sing. is close. Obligation is one of the many 
meanings of the subjunctive in the present, though it is some- 
what infrequent, and it is the only one which has, so to speak, 
survived the transfer from present time to past. The other shades 
of will or desire cannot be used of a past feeling. Command, 
entreaty, advice, permission, determination are excluded; only 
obligation remains. The influence of tense, therefore, though it 
is not wide, is especially clear and, when put into comparison 
with other influences, especially instructive. 

The use of zom with these cases will be considered later. 

It is worth while to note, also, in connection with the question 
of tense, how infrequent the subjunctive of the past is in Plautus. 
There are 77 instances of the impf. and 7 of the plupf., against 
1366 of the present. The subjunctive in the spoken language is 
a direct and simple expression of desire, dealing with the present 
or the immediate future. It is only in a complicated style, in the 
complexity of the conditional sentence or the subordinate clause, 
that the plupf. finds a place. 


3. Voice. 


The simplicity and directness of the feeling which lies behind 
the subjunctive is also shown by the infrequency of passives. 
They occur as follows: pres. 1st sing. 4, 2d sing. 1, 3d sing. 17, 
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3d plur. 5, impf. 3d sing. 1, 3d plur.1. Of these, 6 are hypo- 
thetical, 4 are in parataxis, 4 are in the statement of a plan (a 
kind of half-paratactic use), 4 are in the peculiar phrase mos 
geratur, two or three are without context or are doubtful in text, 
and not more than halfa dozen are in ordinary expressions of 
desire. It is impossible to tell without more trouble than the 
point is worth whether this proportion (29 out of 1600, less than 
2 per cent.) is smaller than in the indic., but it seems probable 
that Plautus found the mode to some extent inconsistent with the 
passive voice, as it was inconsistent (though to a less degree) 
with the past tenses. It was a living expression of desire, not a 
mere symbol, as it became, for example, in the cum clause. Of 
these 29 cases, all but 5 are in the 3d pers., where the personal 
relations are least direct. And where the passive uses are nearest 
to the directness of the active, it is because a 2d-pers. use really 
lies behind the 3d pers., as fac proferantur is almost the same as 


proferas. 


4. The Meaning of the Verb. 
In Amph. 928 ualeas, tibi habeas res tuas, reddas meas, the 


three subjunctives are evidently, so far as the mode is concerned, 
identical; the close connection makes any other interpretation 
impossible. But if wal/eas stood alone, as it often does, it would 
be called a wish, while Aadeas in 10 out of the 15 passages where 
it occurs expresses a permission, as here, and veddas is a demand. 
In modal force the three verbs are alike; the difference in effect 
is due to the difference in the meaning of the verbs. 

The same thing appears in a few other cases where two verbs 
are used together: Cas. 611 missurun es ad me uxorem...? || 
ducas (permission) easque in maxumam malam crucem (curse); 
Pers. 352 inimici famam non ita ut natast ferunt. || ferant eantque 
in maxumam malam crucem; Ps. 1015 quid nunc? || argentum 
des, abducas mulierem, a demand or expression of will and a 
permission or expression of willingness. A few other cases occur 
here and there, the difference growing slighter as the two verbs 
approach in meaning. 

The classification of acts of will according to the nature of the 
action willed appears to rest upon a good psychological basis. 
The attitude of the mind in willing that another person shall 
retain an object which belongs to him is different from the 
attitude of willing that he shall give up what is not his. Through 
all the long succession of choices and determinations, the mind is 
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constantly changing its tone by slight and almost imperceptible 
degrees. Language, it is true, does not find distinct expression 
for each of these varying shades of will, but they exist in the 
mind of the speaker and are felt, by suggestion, by the hearer, 
and therefore become a restricting and modifying force, shaping 
the modal meaning. 

The same conclusion follows from the modal behavior of single 
verbs. mereo (-or) is used 5 times, all in the limited sense non 
(quid) merear (mereat), like the English ‘I would not do it for 
the world.’ The meaning of the verb inclines it, though it does 
not necessarily confine it, to expressions of hypothetical determin- 
ation, excluding the ordinary jussive uses. fatiar is found only 
in Ist sing., in repudiating sentence questions; Asin. 810 egone 
haec patiar aut taceam?, Men. 559 egone hic me patiar esse in 
matrimonio...? In these cases it is an insertion, like uz or 
like dicam in guis questions. Its sense does not exclude it from 
other uses (perpetiare is used once in advice), but it makes it 
peculiarly fitted for a single use. fadeas is usually an ironical 
permission, though it is also used in other ways. dicam occurs 
33 times, but only twice in expressions of will, both in repudiating 
sentence questions. It is inserted in guzs questions 16 times, is 
used in parataxis 8 times and 7 times in hypothetical (or perhaps 
here I may say potential) uses. dicat is used once and dicant 4 
times in hypothetical senses; that is, out of 55 cases of dicere in 
the subjunctive, 12 are hypothetical, much beyond the ordinary 
proportion, which is about 1:50. This tendency toward the 
hypothetical may be like the English ‘I should think’; but I am 
not concerned here with the explanation; whatever that may be, 
the fact of the tendency of dicere away from the ordinary uses is 
plain. The verbs used in the rst person plural are all verbs of 
activity; there are no cases of esse, scive, dicere, habere, uelle. 
The marked subjunctive force of this person almost excludes 
verbs which are strictly verba sentiendi et declarandi. The verb 
esse might be expected to show an equal distribution over the 
whole range of subjunctive use. It is, however, limited in three 
directions :—a) It is essentially passive in meaning and therefore 
unfitted for the more direct and vigorous expressions of will. 
Among the 11 cases where it is used of desire, there is no case of 
demand or command. The two cases in 2d sing. are the mildest 
kind of permission; the seven cases in 3d sing. are either conces- 
sions (sit per me quidem) or expressions of propriety, of the 
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character that a type should have (zmprobus sit cum improbis). 
6) Its general and vague sense calls especially for paratactic 
additions, which are used in 29 of the 92 cases and by which 
greater directness and force can be given to the verb (fac sis 
Jrugi). Other defining words, adverbs and particles, are also 
unusually frequent with it. ¢c) The fact that esse combines with 
a predicate shades its sense in various ways and gives rise to 
some narrowly restricted idioms, especially in wishes like sa/uos 
sis, male sit tibi. 

No single usage of the subjunctive is more distinctly marked 
than the wishes which contain dz or the name of a god: di fe 
perdant, luppiter te perduit, ita me di ament, etc.; they have 
been given above in some detail. One of the forces which bring 
about this distinctness has been spoken of above, under person 
and number ; the fact that the gods are to be the actors shuts out 
many kinds of will. To this restricting agency another is added 
by the meaning of the verbs. The situation in which it would be 
naturay Or command or entreat a person to destroy 
himself would be very rare, and the natural result of the working 
of two restricting forces is to produce a group of sharply defined 
idioms. 

One verb, wel/e, is so remarkable in its modal behavior as to 
call for special notice, although the uses are not due so much to 
its limiting force as to its peculiar adaptability to the subjunctive 
mode. It is used in the present tense 78 times, of which 73 (or 
74) are uelim and compounds. All other verbs together are 
used in rst sing. pres. of desire or will not more than 20 or 30 
times. In the impf. 1st sing. we//lem and compounds are used 17 
times, while other verbs are not used at all except with u¢inam or 
in questions or parataxis. That is, wed/e is used three or four 
times as often as all other verbs together in expressions of will in 
the ist person singular. The cases are classified above according 
to their syntactical relations, and the meaning of each group 
is given. w«ellem differs from uelim only in tense, expressing a 
present wish about a past act; it is never the subjunctive of 
uolebam. 

As to the force of elim, the following points deserve notice : 

1) welim is not in Plautus a subjunctive of ‘mild assertion’ or 
of ‘modesty.’ The proof of this is in the cases themselves, of 
which full lists are given above. In most cases any such meaning 
is absolutely excluded, for example, in the cases which express a 
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curse (pulmoneum edepol nimis uelim uomitum uomas; perii. || 
uerum sit uelim,; in anginam ego nunc me uelim uorti). Ina 
few cases, taken alone, such an interpretation is not impossible, 
though it is not anywhere necessary. As all these cases must be 
essentially alike, we are bound to adopt that interpretation which 
is possible for all, not that which is possible for only a part of the 
cases. The instances which seem most like a mild assertion are 
those with ma/im, which are really influenced by the comparative 
degree (cf. potius). 

2) There is no stronger evidence that we/im is potential. The 
closest parallel should be faxim, which is always hypothetical, 
but faxim regularly has a protasis either in the same sentence or 
in the immediate context, while we/im has a protasis in only 5 
cases (these are not included in the lists above), 4 with sz possim 
(posstt). In the large majority of cases the sense excludes a 
potential meaning just as clearly as it excludes the idea of 
modesty or politeness. 

3) uwelim is in Plautus a sign of a wish, an optation, parallel in 
the main to utinam. This usage is mentioned in some of the 
grammars,’ as a secondary use of uwelim. It may have been 
secondary in classical Latin, but in Plautus it is the first and the 
prevailing use. I should explain it as having arisen by attraction 
through parataxis. The simple subjunctive, wezzat for instance, 
is frequently so indefinite as to call for a defining addition (see 
below, on parataxis). Alone weniat might mean ‘tell him to 
come,’ ‘let him come,’ ‘make him come,’ ‘I desire (will) that he 
should come’ or ‘I wish he would come.’ Of the various para- 
tactic additions which supply the needed definition, wo/o empha- 
sizes the will, while wedim, repeating the mode of wenzat, empha- 
sizes the modal force, the optative, and differentiates (wolo) ueniat 
‘I will that he should come,’ from (uelim) ueniat ‘I wish that he 
would come.’ In the same way fatiar is inserted into a repu- 
diating sentence question, assuming the mode of the verb, which 
then becomes an infin., and dicam is inserted into guzs questions. 
Cf. Verg. Aen. IV 24 sed mihi uel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat, 
X 443 cuperem ipse parens spectator adesset. In this way uelim 
became, like u¢ézam, a sign of the wish. In contrast with xo/o it 
is a milder word, and it became finally almost a separate verb, 
meaning ‘I wish,’ and is used in this sense increasingly in later 
Latin with scarcely any feeling of its original optative force. But 


1A. and G., 267, ¢; Gildersleeve, 261, 546, 2. 
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the continuance of its paratactic use in familiar style (uelim exis- 
times, Cic. ad Fam. I 9, 24; uelim uerum sit, ad Att. XV 4, 4) is 
a reminder of its origin. 

If this hypothesis as to the origin and use of we/im is correct, 
the meaning of we//e determines its modal use, not, as in the case 
of some verbs, by its unfitness for certain uses, but by its peculiar 
adaptability to other (the wishing and willing) uses. 

A further illustration of the effect of the meaning of the verb 
upon the modal force may be found by comparing the similar 
influence of verb-meaning upon other constructions. Blase, 
Geschichte des Plusquamperfekts im Lat., pp. 9 f., 35 f., has 
shown how the shifted sense of the plupf. tense extends along the 
line of verbs of obligation, oportuerat, debuerat, aequom erat. 
Foth, Verschiebung lateinischer Tempora, in Boehmer’s Roman. 
Stud., 1876, pp. 243 ff., shows that the peculiar present sense of 
the perfects fuz ‘I am no more,’ haduz ‘I have no longer,’ is the 
result of verb-meaning. A still better, because more distinctly 
independent, support may be found in the discussion of Greek 
tenses by Hultsch, Die erzahlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios, 
which I know only through the review in A. J. P. XVI 2 (62), 
by C. W. E. Miller. Exactly as the inherent temporal force of 
Greek verbs modifies and limits the meaning of tenses, so that 
the aorist of one verb is not the same as the aorist of another, so 
does the different modal meaning of verbs modify and limit the 
modal force. 

From these suggestions, imperfect and superficial as I am 
conscious that they are, I draw two conclusions. In the first 
place, it is obvious that a consideration of the effect of the verb- 
meaning upon the mode, intensifying or lessening or shifting the 
modal force, may be of considerable service in accurate interpre- 
tation. In the second place, though the verb-meaning alone may 
not be the cause of idioms or of restricted and precise usages, it 
may combine with other forces to produce such usages. The 
most marked illustration is in the wishes like saluos sts, di te 
perdant. And when several forces are thus combined, a very 
distinct influence may be exerted upon a great number of 
subjunctive usages. 

The influences thus far considered, from person, number, tense, 
voice and verb-meaning, are inherent inthe form. No subjunctive 
can exist without feeling some or all of them. The forces which 
remain to be considered are exerted upon the subjunctive by 
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other words in the sentence. These are apart from the subjunc- 
tive form, but, as a bare subjunctive, without other words, is of 
rare occurrence, and even then the preceding sentences influence 
the mode, we may say that the form of the sentence, which is to 
be treated next, is almost as necessary and inherent an influence 
as person and number. ; 


5. Zhe lnterrogative Sentence. 


The first and most striking fact is the difference in extent of 
usage between the subjunctive in questions and the subjunctive 
in non-interrogative sentences. Omitting we/im and cases with 
utinam, but including the hypothetical uses and the indefinite 2d 
pers., the statistics stand thus : 


Non-interrog. Interrog. 
Ist sing., 34 212 
2d sing., 177 24 
3d sing., 179 20 


These figures, with the ratio of 1:6 in Ist sing. more than 
reversed in the 2d and 3d sing., are in themselves proof that the 
relation of the subjunctive to the sentence differs with the form 
of the sentence, or, in other words, that the interrogative form is 
a force which favors the use of the 1st sing., while it partially 
excludes the 2d and 3d sing. The difference is in the changed 
relation of speaker and willer in the question. In the non-inter- 
rogative sentence in 1st sing. the speaker, the willer and the actor 
are one person; in the question the speaker asks (or exclaims) 
about the will of the other person in regard to his (the speaker’s) 
action. The speaker and the willer are two different persons. 
sed maneam etiam means, in full, ‘I will (judge, decide) that I 
should remain’; maneam? means ‘do you will that I should 
remain?’ The first situation is rare, the second is very common. 
We must therefore note that in questions in Ist sing. we are 
dealing with a subjunctive which seems to be the same as the 
Ist sing. in non-interrogative sentences, but which is in reality 
different in the very important point of the relation of speaker 
and actor to willer. The situation in questions in rst sing. in fact 
corresponds (with some exceptions, which will be noticed) rather 
to the 2d sing. in non-interrogative sentences. And, on the other 
hand, the question in 2d sing. corresponds to the non-interrogative 
Ist sing., in that the willer and actor are one, though the speaker 
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is a different person. That is, adeam? may be said to be the 
interrogative form of adeas, and abeas? ‘you want to go away ?’ 
the interrogative of abeam ‘I want to go away.’ 

But beside this general effect produced by the interrogative 
form, the particular kind of question also affects the mode in 
narrower but equally distinct ways. 

The sentence question with simple subjunctive (without para- 
taxis) is largely exclamatory. Of the 77 sentence questions, all 
but six or eight are repudiating. The repudiation is not a matter 
of mode; questions of the same form, with egone, etc., or exclam- 
atory repetitions without a particle are always repudiating, even 
with the indicative. When the previous sentence contains a 
statement, the statement is rejected; when it contains an expres- 
sion or implication of will, the repudiation is directed upon the 
will. Occasionally special emphasis leads to a separation of the 
will and the repudiation, as in Poen. 149 egone istuc ausim facere ?, 
where faciam is expanded into ausim facere,in order to make 
the repudiation stronger, as ‘I should not wish (venture) to do 
that’ is stronger than ‘I would not do it.’ 

In these cases the subjunctive is not dubitative or deliberative. 
It is a simple subjunctive of will or desire, repeated with the 
necessary change of person and corresponding in general to the 
2d sing. non-interrogative.. There are, however, a few cases 
which correspond to the 1st sing. in soliloquy in non-interrogative 
sentences. They are the disjunctive questions in Cist. 641, Curc. 
589, Merc. 128 (but this is better taken as an indirect question) ; 
in form Pers. 26 deisne ... aduorser? cum eis belligerem ...? is 
deliberative and in soliloquy, but the sense is repudiating. Ina 
few cases, where guid agam (/factam)? precedes, there is a 
slight pretence of deliberation. But the whole number is small, 
certainly less than one-twelfth of the sentence questions. 

It has been said that the repudiating exclamations reject the 
expressed or implied desire of the other person. But will can be 
repudiated only by will. In the brief and typical form aéz. || 
abeam ? the exclamation means ‘You want me to go away !,’ but 
it also implies ‘I don’t want to go away.’ The will of the person 
addressed is repeated in the mode, the will of the speaker is 
indicated by the form of the sentence. Now, in many cases the 
previous implication of will is not strong, while the repudiation is 


1Cf, the latest and best discussion of these questions by Wilh. Guthmann, 
Ueber eine Art unwilliger Fragen im Lat., Nurnberg, 1891. 
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definite and positive. In such cases the force of the mode is 
weakened to a claim or an expression of obligation, so that it 
might, at first sight, be overlooked entirely, and the sentence 
might be called deliberative because only the will of the speaker 
is apparent. E.g., St. 297 nunc ultro id deportem? is in a 
soliloquy ; the idea has occurred to the speaker, as if it were a 
suggestion from without, that he might offer his good news 
unasked. But he at once rejects the idea by the form of the 
exclamation, and makes the rejection plainer by the next words, 
hau placet neque id uiri officium arbitror. It is only when the 
suggestion is faint and there is no rejection in the form of the 
sentence, that the question can properly be called deliberative. 
There are few cases as near the line as St. 297; usually a fairly 
careful examination of the context makes the case plain. The 
will of the speaker, in all such exclamations, is suggested by the 
form of the sentence and has nothing whatever to do with the 
mode. 

None of these forms is a true question, asked in order to have 
a reply. The subjunctive alone was too vague, too liable to 
confusion with repudiation or deliberation. For a true question, 
clearly expressed, the will must be separated from the act willed. 
A question in regard to the ‘act would be either a simple form of 
sentence question (with -ze appended to the verb) or a guts 
question ; a question in regard to the will was expressed by the 
insertion of “zz in parataxis, as in Men. 606 uin hunc rogem?, 
Poen. 990 uin appellem hunc Punice? This form of question 
occurs 26 times (lists above). It must of course be supposed 
that there was a time when the bare subjunctive, apped/em or 
perhaps appellemne, was capable of expressing this sense, but the 
form uin appellem expressed it so much more clearly that appellem 
alone fell back into the more restricted function of repudiation, 
and the intermediate forms (appellemne) fell out of use. 

With the guzs question the matter is somewhat more compli- 
cated, since the variety in the form of the question is greater. In 
general, there are here also two lines of usage, differing according 
as they relate to the will of the speaker or to the will of the 
person addressed. They are well illustrated in the gudd faciam ?, 
guid agam? forms, which are given in some detail in the lists. 
guid faciam is usually a question for advice or direction, following 
an impv. or its equivalent, and answered, if at all, by an impv. or 
equivalent. At the other extreme guid ego nunc faciam? is 
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usually in soliloquy and deliberative, and guid ego nunc agam? 
is invariably so, with no reference to the will of another person. 
Between these extreme uses guid ego faciam (agam)? and guid 
nunc faciam (agam)? are used either way, perhaps leaning a 
little more toward the deliberative. There is but one explanation 
of these facts. They illustrate the gradual advance of language, 
by the formation of special idioms, from a single widely inclusive 
expression to more specialized and precise expressions. guid 
Jaciam ? was once used for both functions, to ask for advice or 
to express deliberation. But as the difference between these 
functions was felt, guid faciam? was expanded into guid ego 
nunc faciam ? for the deliberative, and guid faciam? retained 
only the more direct function. For the most precise expression 
of a question in regard to the will of another person it was 
expanded, as the sentence question was, by the insertion of uzs 
into guid utis factam? or, as in Most. 556, into guid nunc faci- 
undum censes? That these are all one and the same ‘subjunctive’ 
seems to me beyond question, and that subjunctive use is the 
same that is found in all exclamatory repetitions of an expression 
of will, i. e. is itself a subjunctive of will. It is modified, first, by 
the fact that it is in a question and therefore is concerned with the 
will of the person addressed, and, second, by the use of a question 
that is originally meant for dialogue in monologue, where the 
speaker addressed the question to himself. guid faciam? ‘What 
do you want me to do?’ then becomes ‘What do I want myself 
to do?,’ and, as in soliloquy in non-interrogative sentences, the 
self-address eonfines the will to narrow limits, to ideas of deter- 
mination or choice or propriety, as in sed maneam etiam or 
taceam optumumst. Further, such a question, ‘What am I to 
do?,’ spoken in soliloquy, suggests ideas like ‘What can I do?,’ 
which have sometimes led to the use of the term potential for 
this kind of subjunctive; not improperly, if the fact is kept in 
mind that it is directly connected with the subjunctive of will. 
The name deliberative also applies well to these questions, 
though not so well to the mode. The deliberation is in the 
question more than in the subjunctive, and is expressed even in 
questions which have the indicative (guéd ago?), where we do 
not speak of the ‘deliberative indicative.’ 

The same general distinction between questions of will addressed 
to another person and questions of deliberation in soliloquy runs 
through all the guzs questions. The forms are not so well marked 
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as in the idiomatic guéd factam?, nor can the connecting forms be 
pointed out so distinctly. In questions like guem te diuom autem 
nominem?, quam ob rem ego argentum enumerem foras? the 
force of the mode is obscured by various other ideas and is not 
so easily felt as in an empty form like guid faciam? The 
number of questions that can properly be called deliberative is 
small, but the distinction is a real one. It is supported, too, by 
the usage in indirect guzs questions. These, omitting the cases 
where a question is not asked, but the statement is made that a 
question was asked (Becker in Studemund’s Stud. I, p. 211 f.), 
depend either upon an inserted wzs or upon escio or its equiv- 
alent (Aul. 730, nunc mi incertumst quid agam. abeam an 
maneam an adeam an fugiam: quid agam edepol nescio. 

Beside these general characteristics, common to all guzs 
questions, there are certain peculiarities which are due to the 
form of guis. These have been given in the lists, and I note here 
only the more striking. 

guo modo is in all cases but one an appeal implying zu//o modo, 
e.g. M. G. 1206 quo modo ego uiuam sine te?, and this runs 
easily into a translation by can, as in some cases of guid faciam ? 
Cf. Ps. 236 quonam uincere pacto possim animum ? 

Questions with guzd ‘why’ and guor regularly imply a negative 
answer. A question in regard to the motive or reason for acting 
is of necessity argumentative, and the argumentative tone excludes 
command, so that the subjunctive expresses only a vague sense 
of obligation, imposed by the person addressed and repudiated 
by the speaker. Cf. the same tendency in repudiating sentence 
questions. 

In gui ego istuc credam? (the only use of guz ‘ how’) there is 
the same argumentative and rejecting sense, but it is here 
modified by the meaning of the verb credere. Belief is not 
under the control of the will; cvedas would inevitably slip into 
‘You should (ought to) believe’; even crede mihi is an appeal. 
And gui... credam? rejects the implied obligation to believe by 
the implied answer ‘I cannot.’ 

On the other hand, the forms guem, guo ‘whither,’ guid as 
object, do not modify the force of the subjunctive, except in the 
general ways noted above for all questions. 

From what has been said I hope it may be clear that the 
interrogative form of sentence is a most potent force in influencing 
the meaning of the mode. That mode is the same, in origin and 
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in essential meaning, in questions as in non-interrogative sen- 
tences, but the question form excludes or greatly restricts the 
more direct expressions of will, introduces the reference to the 
will of another person, and implies by the repudiating form an 
exertion of the speaker’s will. In certain idioms with specialized 
forms of guzs, the idea of will is diminished to a sense of obliga- 
tion, and by association and suggestion the subjunctive so far 
approaches the potential meaning that it may be translated by 
can and negatived by zon. 

With the following sections I come to consider the meaning 
and effect of added words, not at alla part of the mode, which 
help out the mode where it lacks clearness and add related 
meanings. 

Looked at historically, the sentence is the result of gradual 
accretions gathering about a nucleus. The single cries or words 
which were the primitive signs of emotion and thought corres- 
ponded in their vagueness and inclusiveness—in their applica- 
bility to a wide range of different occasions and objects—to the 
vagueness of primitive thought. The words which gradually 
added themselves to the nucleus were the signs of the gradual 
rise into consciousness of one or another modifying or defining 
aspect of the general idea. Such new features of the thought 
and the new words which represented them were on the one 
hand related to the original germ and had elements of likeness 
to it, and on the other hand they added something which was 
not contained in the original sentence. This process of sentence- 
growth, which must have been infinitely complex, still continues 
in language as long as the language is in a formative stage, 
repeating itself on a small scale in the growth of idiomatic 
phrases. The expansion of guid faciam? to quid ego nunc 
Jaciam? is of this sort. And along the line of this general 
principle is to be found the explanation of nearly all subjunctive 
parataxis in Plautus. 


6. Parataxis. 


There are some 315 or 320 cases of paratactic use of the 
subjunctive, occurring as set down in the accompanying table. 
The group at the end, mainly of verbs of saying and causing, 
comprises the cases of indirect quotation, in which the leading 
verb states that an expression of will has been used. The 
remaining cases, about 300 in number, are all of one kind. The 
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leading verb is rarely modified by adverbs or phrases ; it usually 
stands next to the subjunctive, either before or after it, and it 
frequently comes in the middle of the sentence. An examination 
of a few of these cases, of which full lists have been given, will 
make it entirely clear that what is called the leading verb, 
syntactically, is not the leading verb in thought, but an addition, 


Present, 

I 2 3 I 
sine, 18 I4 
fac, facito, facite,g 20 £0 Perf. 2d sing., I. 
iube, 3 
uide, 2 
roga, 
cedo, 
da, date, 
mane, 
caue, 
uolo, 
malo, 


nolo, 
opsecro, etc., Lists entirely incomplete. 


credo, etc., Incomplete. Impf. 2d sing., 2; 3d sing., 1. 
nil interdico, 
faxo, 2 Perf. 2d sing., 2; 3d sing., 3. 


faciam, 
uelim, 4 Perf. 3d sing., 2; 3d plur., 2. 


Perf. 2d sing., 16; 3d sing.,1; Sigm, aor. 2d sing., 16. 


malim, 
uellem, Impf. 3d plur., 1; Plupf. 3d sing., 1; 3d plur., r. 
mallem, Impf. 3d sing., 1. 
(si) exoptem, 

faxim, 

{utinam) faxint, 

optumumst, 

necessest, 

decretumst, 

certumst, 

nil opust, 

licet, 

decet, 

censen, 

(quid) uis, 

uin, uis, 

credin, 

potin, 

Other indic., Scattering, 8. 


Present, 259; other tenses, 58. Total, 317. 


84 69 7 10 28 
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an insertion, into a sentence already formed. The germ of the 
sentence is the subjunctive verb; to it almost all the modifying 
words—subject, object, adverbs—belong, and the sentence would 
be intelligible, though not equally precise, without the indicative 
verb. In many cases sentences very similar or even absolutely 
identical occur without the added verb. With the few exceptions 
spoken of above—and I think it could be shown that these are 
not really exceptions—all cases of paratactic subjunctive in 
Plautus are of this kind. 

It has been said above of the sentence in general that the 
additions to it have always something in common with the germ 
out of which they come, some element which is a repetition of an 
element in the central idea, and that they also bring something 
new, which was not before in the sentence. This is true also of 
the added paratactic verbs; they both repeat and amplify. 

The idea which is taken up from the subjunctive verb and 
repeated may appear in the form of the added verb or in its 
meaning or in both. It appears in the form when an impv., sze, 
Jac, uide, is used with a subjunctive in 1st or 2d pers. Thus 
amem means ‘I want to love you,’ and size repeats and empha- 
sizes the expressed desire; uzdeas expresses a command which 
the impv. fac repeats; and so in fac sciam, fac sis frugi, prae- 
cepla sobrie adcures face, linguam conpescas face, and many 
more. Any of these subjunctives might stand alone, but the 
jussive force would be less clearly expressed than it is when it is 
strengthened by the impv. verb. 

The meaning of the subjunctive is repeated in the meaning of 
the leading verb by uolo, malo, nolo (together about one-tenth of 
all the cases), by opsecro, guaeso, oro (the lists of which, I regret 
to say, are entirely incomplete), used with the 2d and 3d pers. 
chiefly, where the speaker is emphasizing or defining his own 
will, and by Zicet, nil opust, decet, which define the nature of the 
desire. Thus'aximum aduortas may stand alone as an expression 
of will, but the will of the speaker is doubled when zo/o is added. 
So faceas malo quam ..., habeas licet, hoc agas uolo, iuris 
turandi uolo gratiam facias, and many more. The phrases in 
the impersonal group, op/umumst, necessest, decretumst, ceriumst, 
are used almost exclusively with 1st sing. and repeat those 
modified kinds of desire which are latent in these infrequent 
forms. sed maneam etiam might perfectly well have been 
explained by optumumst, as sed taceam (Epid. 59) would have 
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been intelligible without optumumst; or quod perdundumst pro- 
perem perdere might be glossed by xecessest. These all belong 
to the subjunctive of will. The subjunctive of view or opinion is 
occasionally repeated in censeo, credo, scio, though these verbs, 
used with the subjunctive, may express an opinion as to what is 
best, as in sed maneam etiam, opinor, where opinor is nearly the 
same as optumumst. As the more direct expressions of will 
imply a determination on the part of the speaker to see that the 
command is obeyed, they are emphasized by faxo, faciam. 

_ In a few cases the idea of the mode is repeated both in the 
form and the meaning of the added verb. So especially sive, 
and also voga, iube, though these have more to do with defining 
the relation of persons. The group of subjunctives, we/im, malim, 
uellem, mallem, also belong here, repeating by their meaning the 
will-force of the mode and by their form defining the will as a 
wish. axim is used only in apodosis, where the subjunctive 
verb was or would have been the apodosis if faxim had not been 
thrust in; e. g. Pers. 73 si id fiat, faxim nusquam appareant, 
Amph. 511 si sciat ..., ego faxim ted Amphitruonem esse malis. 
The hypothetical idea is doubled. The one case of faxint is 
perhaps clearer; Amph. 632 utinam di faxint infecta dicta re 
eueniant tua, where the added thought, dz faxint, is a wish 
because utinam eueniant alone would have been a wish. These 
cases afford, I think, some independent support to the explanation 
of uelim given above. The use of wzs in guis questions and of 
uin in sentence questions may also be mentioned here. The verb 
by its meaning repeats the meaning of the mode and by its 
combination with guzs or -ze repeats the question. 

Repetition, however, is not the function of these added verbs ; 
it is only the condition which makes their close union with the 
subjunctive possible. Their function is to define, to bring out 
more clearly the particular kind of will or desire which is 
expressed too vaguely in the mode, or to express with precision 
something in the relation of the persons involved which the 
subjunctive merely suggests. 

As to the meaning of the mode, to illustrate the definition of it 
by examples would be to repeat the lists already given. Will in 
its more direct forms is defined by uolo, uzs, uin; wish (optation) 
by uelim; preference by malo; determination and choice by 
Saxo, decretumst, certumst; entreaty by cpsecro, oro; permission 
by dicet; propriety by decet; necessity by necessest; decision and 
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sense of obligation by optumumst; belief, opinion by credo, censeo, 
scio. The expressions of desire which appear infrequently or not 
at all in parataxis are those which are in themselves most explicit, 
the 1st plur. and the 2d sing. of command: the latter, however, 
is frequently intensified by fac or uolo. The variety and extent 
of these uses, defying precise classification, indicate the variety of 
application of which the subjunctive was capable. 

It is chiefly in the 3d person that the relation of the persons 
involved needs, definition, because here the hearer may be con- 
cerned with the action, though his part is left to suggestion. In 
many cases this makes no difference. When the subject is in the 
plural or is one of a class, and, generally, when the hearer is 
merely a bystander, other forces, chiefly due to person and 
number, limit the range of the mode so that further definition is 
unnecessary. But when both hearer and actor are definite 
persons, it is often necessary for the sake of clearness that the 
hearer’s part should not be left to suggestion. The varieties of 
usage and the corresponding paratactic forms have been suffici- 
ently illustrated above. Amph. 951 euocate huc Sosiam: ... 
Blepharonem arcessat, suggests the same idea which is definitely 
expressed by the addition of zzde' in Most. 930 dic me aduenisse 
filio...iube in urbem ueniat. Most. 920 hodie accipiat implies 
that the slave is to attend to the matter, and in Pers. 445 facito 
mulier ad me transeat, this idea is important enough to find 
expression in faczto. But, as has been said, many verbs with fac 
are passives and have few or no parallels outside of parataxis. 
Compare also M. G. 1100 aurum habeat sibi...: sumat, habeat, 
auferat, with M. G. 1244 sine ultro ueniat, quaeritet, desideret. 
In all these cases it is the need of more precise expression of the 
hearer’s part in the action which has led to the addition of the 
imperative. 

Some of the sporadic cases of defining parataxis are especially 
interesting. Of the nine cases in Ist sing. with fac, all are with 
verbs of knowing, xoscam, uideam, sciam; a phrase meaning ‘1 
desire to know’ and addressed directly to another person is in 
effect an appeal for information. The phrases da adbsorbeam 


'Occasionally iuse loses its proper sense, as in Ter. Adelph. 914 f. iube 
nunciam dinumeret ille Babylo uiginti minas; see Spengel’s note. So in 
Most. 426 iube uenire nunciam, like Engl. slang ‘now bring on your man,’ 
and this is the sense once with a paratactic subjunctive, Rud. 708 iube modo 
accedat prope. 
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(Curc. 313), cedo bibam (Truc. 367, Most. 373, where the MSS 
give ut bibam, which may be right), mane sis uideam (Most. 849), 
and perhaps concede inspiciam (Curc. 427) illustrate a connection 
between the added verb and the subjunctive in which the amount, 
so to speak, of addition greatly exceeds the repetition. That is, 
mane uideam is a brief expression for mane et sine uideam, and 
cedo bibam is for cedo et fac bibam. Cf. Most. 344 da illi quod 
bibat, where the thought is somewhat more expanded, and Verg. 
Aen. IV 683 f. date uolnera lymphis Abluam et extremus siquis 
super halitus errat Ore legam. Capt. 961 quod ego fatear, credin 
pudeat quom autumes? is an expansion by the insertion of credin, 
as “in is inserted with a slightly different meaning; cf. also M. G. 
614 quodne uobis placeat, displiceat mihi? In the same way 
potin is prefixed to adeas in Pers. 297, Cas. 731, a phrase which 
later expands into potin ut abeas. In Most. 679 f. euocadum 
aliquem ocius, roga circumducat, voga is substituted for the more 
common zuée because the a/iguzs was not the speaker’s slave. 

The group of cases in which the leading verb is an indicative 
(other than wolo, credo, faxo, etc.), in all about a dozen cases, 
differ somewhat from the ordinary parataxis and have been 
passed over in the foregoing remarks. They approach more 
nearly the usual conception of parataxis as the joining in thought 
of two sentences, each of which is complete in itself. Yet in 
most cases a distinct relationship to complementary parataxis can 
be traced. Thus in Amph. 257, uelatis manibus orant ignoscamus 
peccatum suom, the mode is repeated in the meaning of orant. 
In M. G. 54, at peditastelli quia erant, siui uiuerent, there is 
combined a quotation of a past thought (“I said to myself 
‘uiuant’”) and a repetition of the subjunctive in szzo. So in 
nearly all the verbs which quote a subjunctive, woltis, suades, 
impetraui, rogarat, coniurauimus, accuratum habuit, there is an 
element of meaning which harmonizes with the mode. In Stich. 
624, dixi in carcerem ires, there is no repetition of the mode, 
such as would be expressed by zussz, but simple quotation. The 
greatest expansion of the prefixed verb, so great that it would 
perhaps be correct to speak of it as an independent sentence, 
appears in St. 177 hoc nomen repperi eo quia paupertas fecit 
ridiculus forem, and Rud. 681 quae uis (the noun) uim mi 
adferam ipsa adigit. 

I have said nothing thus far of the negative verbs, zolo, nil 
interdico (interduo), nil opust, or of caue. The process of accre- 
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tion cannot have produced the negative sentence out of the 
affirmative ; every negative sentence must have been negative in 
thought from the beginning of its conception. Such a phrase, 
therefore, as zolo ames (Cas. 233) does not begin with ames and 
then prefix zo/o; it begins with the prohibition, ze ames, and 
expands that by the insertion of uolo into ne-uolo ames. With 
caue the matter is more complicated. It is used 47 times; 10 
times with pres. 2d sing., 16 with perf. 2d sing., 16 with the 
sigmatic aorist 2d sing., the rest scattering. These are the forms 
which are also largely used with ze in prohibitions, and in many 
uses caue and me are exactly parallel. Thus Capt. 439 caue 
fidem fluxam feras (geras GS.), and 443 infidelior mihi ne fuas 
quam ego sum tibi; Capt. 431 horunc uerborum causa caue tu 
mi iratus fuas, and Amph. 924 ignosce, irata ne sies; Pers. 816 
caue sis me attigas, ne tibi...malum magnum dem, and Truc. 
276 ne attigas me. So me feceris and caue feceris, ne dixeris 
and caue dixerts, ne istuc dixis and caue tu istuc dixis. On the 
other hand, there are no cases of caue parallel to the frequent ne 
postules (censeas, frustra sis) and none like molestus ne sis, which 
is common. The sentences with caue are generally longer and 
are more frequently accompanied by szs (sz wis). It would 
appear that while cawe has in a considerable number of cases 
sunk to a mere negative, not to be distinguished from ze, it has 
also retained enough of its proper verbal force to prevent its use 
in certain forms of prohibition. It is not likely that the sinking 
to a negative force can have occurred except through the use in 
combination with another verb, for a prohibition implies an action 
to be prohibited. As long as it was used alone, caue would mean 
‘take care!’ or ‘beware!’ It could mean ‘don’t’ only when some 
definite action was proposed. The prohibition with ze must be 
older than the prohibition with caue, and that in its turn is 
probably older than caue ne, which is rare in early Latin (only 
half a dozen times in Plautus). All this would be explained if we 
suppose that caue was prefixed to the subjunctive, chiefly in 2d 
sing., on the analogy of other impwv., sine, fac, tube, uide, as a 
periphrasis of the ze prohibition, but with a slightly different 
force, emphasizing the watchfulness and the activity of the person 
addressed, in accordance with the proper meaning of cauere. 
This would be analogous to the prefixing of ue/im to differentiate 
the wish from the expression of will by means of wolo. The 
natural sphere of such a use would be in the more elaborate and 
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formal prohibitions, but it would tend to degenerate into an 
equivalent of ze, though never so far as to be used at all 
frequently in blunt prohibitions like mo/estus ne sis.' 

The term parataxis, which has been used above of the prefixing 
of a verb to a subjunctive, is commonly employed to designate 
the dependence of a sentence complete in itself upon another 
complete sentence, without any sign of the subordination. It is 
in this sense that the word is used by Draeger, §§368-75, and by 
Stolz-Schmalz, §208, and this is sometimes regarded as the only 
proper use of the term.’ But this kind of parataxis is only the 
most obvious form of dependence without subordinating sign, 
which has been accepted as representative of parataxis in general. 
It needs to be broken up, to be analyzed, so that the different 
varieties of the process which has produced all subordinating 
words may be more accurately understood. The program of 
Weissenhorn (Parataxis Plautina, Burghausen, 1884) and the 
dissertation of Weninger (de parataxis in Ter. fab. uestigiis, 
Erlangen, 1888) follow the lines of Draeger, and the fuller work 
which seemed to be promised by Becker’s program (Beiordnende 
und unterordnende Satzverbindung, Metz, 1888) has not yet 
appeared. Lindskog (de parataxi et hypotaxi ap. prisc. lat., 
Lundae, 1896) deals chiefly, though not wholly, with what may 
be called correlative parataxis, where the two sentences are 
balanced by the repetition of like words or by some other simi- 
larity in the structure (Tac. Ann. I 28 tarda sunt, quae in com- 
mune expostulantur: priuatam gratiam statim mereare, statim 
recipias). This variety of parataxis must be fully studied in 
order to reach an understanding of the relative or of protasis and 
apodosis. In what has been said above I have dwelt upon the 
facts at greater length because the prefixing of the verb seems to 
be a different and hitherto little noticed variety of the subordin- 


1It is possible that caue ne may have an independent origin from caue: ne 
Jfacias, but it is also possible (and to me it seems more probable) that it is an 
expansion of caue facias by the insertion of me, after me had acquired conjunc- 
tional force. So I should explain some phrases with wu? (e. g. fac ut waleas as 
an expansion of fac ualeas), though doubtless in many cases both me and wt 
were a part of the subordinated sentence. Another explanation of, e. g., caue 
¢adas as meaning originally ‘look out! you may fall’ is difficult because cadas 
alone in Plautus would never mean ‘ you may fall,’ and, if it had that meaning, 
would not take a prefixed imperative. 

2So Earle, Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc., Dec. 1894, p. 50. The prefixing of 
BobtAet, which is like the insertion of wis, win, he calls verbal preposition. 
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ating process, and to be of some value for the explanation of 
certain subordinate clauses. It will explain, in part, the limitation 
of the wf clause to certain kinds of leading verbs, the presence of 
the negative in the leading clause upon which a guzz clause 
depends, and it has been largely instrumental in producing the 
indirect question. Any process through which subordinating 
force is acquired may fairly be called parataxis; this variety 
might be called defining or complementary parataxis. 

Nothing could show more clearly than these constructions the 
wide applicability of subjunctive forms, or—if we attempt to 
group them and to speak of the meaning of the subjunctive— 
the inherent vagueness of the mode. In spite of the effect of 
person and number, of tense, voice, form of sentence, verb- 
meaning, all working more or less effectively toward precision, 
a paratactic addition is needed in about one-fifth of the cases in 
Plautus to bring out clearly the latent meaning. And the more 
one examines the cases, the more will the variety and beauty of 
this means of attaining to precise expression be apparent. They 
are a running commentary on the meaning of the mode, showing 


both by what they repeat and by what they add how the mode is 
to be interpreted. They show where and how the mode seemed 
inadequate to those who used it, and for correct interpretation, at 
least in colloquial Latin, they are of more service than any other 
means at our disposal. 


Of other words, adverbs and particles, which limit and define 
the meaning of the mode it is not necessary to speak in detail. 
Most of them are well known, and for the present purpose it is 
necessary only to allude to the need of distinguishing between 
the function of the mode and that of the particle. In Pers. 542, 
uideam modo mercimonium. || aequa dicis, the restrictive force is 
not in the mode; uideam alone might have any one of the 
meanings possible in the rst sing., ‘I want to,’ ‘I had better,’ ‘I 
must,’ but modo adds a restrictive idea which is contained, it is 
true, in the mode, but not expressed by it. So zfa in tta di me 
ament may be taken to be a sign of the asseveration. With 
utinam the precise steps by which it became a sign of the wish 
are unknown, but its use shows the need and function of such 
defining words. With the most distinct and vehement forms of 
wish it is used very rarely or not at all. Thus in the 3d plur. it 
is used three times, but not at all with the 118 cases which 
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contain the word dz. With these wf, a less distinct sign of the 
wish, is used four times and at, guin, gui still more frequently. 
In the 3d sing. the forms guae ves bene uortat, bene (male) sit, 
luppiter te perdat, never have utinam, though ut te Mercurius 
perdat occurs once. The function of ufinam is to distinguish 
wishes of a general character, not already specialized by verb- 
meaning or by direct mention of the gods, from other uses of the 
subjunctive with which they might be confused. The reference 
of proin, proinde to the preceding thought gives it a certain 
argumentative force, which makes it unfitted for use with the 
more intense expressions of will. It is found especially with the 
2d sing., though somewhat with other persons, in advice or 
direction, and may be said to be to some extent a mark of such 
uses of the subjunctive. In the same way other words, especially 
comparatives, are associated with the potential uses, which will 


be discussed below. 
E. P. Morris. 


IIIL—CAECILIUS OF CALACTE. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF GREEK LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 


In the time of Augustus the two leading critics in the literary 
world of Greece and Rome were Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Caecilius of Calacte. Of the merits of the former it is easy to 
judge from his extant works. The task is more difficult in the 
case of the latter, whose remains are few and fragmentary. Yet 
the figure of Caecilius is so interesting, and in some ways so 
significant, that it seems worth while to review the scattered 
notices of his life, and to form such general notions as we can of 
the nature of his writings. In this work of reconstruction not a 
little help may be obtained from a careful examination of the 
Treatise on the Sublime, a book attributed, by a tradition long 
since challenged, to Longinus, the minister of Queen Zenobia. 

Suidas, our principal authority with regard to the life of 
Caecilius, tells us that he was a Sicilian rhetorician who practised 
at Rome in the time of Augustus Caesar, that he was according 
to some accounts of servile birth, that his original name was 
Archagathus, and that he was ‘in faith a Jew.’’ Suidas, it will be 
seen from the extract given below, adds (if the words are to be 
regarded as genuine) the surprising statement that his. life 
extended till the advent of Hadrian, whose reign began more 
than a century after the death of Augustus. This inexactitude 
has led Blass to assume that Caecilius, the rhetorician, has here 
been confused with Q. Caecilius Niger, the quaestor of Verres, 
about whom Plutarch makes statements similar to those of 


1Suidas, s. v. Kaskidsogs (xexiduog codd.) Kadavtiavéc, 
Kddavric Xuxediac, copioteboac év ‘POun éExi tov LeBacroi Kaicapoc 
Kai éwe ’Adpravod, kai ard dobAwy, ioropHKact, Kai mpétepov pév Kadobpevoc 
"Apxayaboc, tiv dé dégav "Iovdaiog, There seems little doubt (cp. Athen. VI 
272, f; XI 466, a) that Kadaxrivoc and Kaddxry should be read for Kadavriavéc 
and KdAavric. Archagathus, it may be added, seems to have been a specially 
Sicilian name: see G. Kaibel, Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae, 210, 211, 212, 
330 (conjecturally), 376. 
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Suidas.’ It has led an earlier writer to go further still, and to 
assume the identity of the rhetorician and the quaestor.’? But 
however much or however little truth there may be in these 
hypotheses, or in C. Miiller’s conjecture (F. H. G. III 331 a) 
that his ancestors had been brought as slaves from Syria to 
Sicily, it is not disputed that Caecilius Calactinus taught rhetoric 
at Rome, wherein he resembled Dionysius, of whom he was in 
fact an intimate friend.* 

The biographical notes thus given by Suidas reappear, almost 
without variation, in the "Iond ( Violarium, bed of violets) attributed 
to Eudocia, who flourished in the eleventh century, and was suc- 
cessively the wife of the emperors Constantine XI (Ducas) and 
Romanus IV (Diogenes). There is a like correspondence also 
in the lists of Caecilius’ writings as supplied by Suidas and by 
Eudocia. The same works are mentioned, and in the same 
order.‘ Departing from this order for the sake of convenience, 
we may classify the productions of Caecilius under the two heads 
of history and literary criticism. 

Of the historical writings of Caecilius we know little. But the 
fact itself that he attempted history is not without an interest of 
its own, quite apart from the further point of contact which it 
affords between him and Dionysius. Athenaeus, who is here our 
principal informant, says that a history of the Servile Wars in 
Sicily was brought out by Caecilius the rhetorician of Calacte.® 
When we remember that Caecilius was himself, according to the 
story, of servile origin, and when we remember, further, that his 
town of Calacte had been founded by the rebel leader of an 
earlier era, Ducetius, we can imagine that he would recount the 
exploits of Spartacus with peculiar zest. Athenaeus also refers 
to a treatise of his on history, which contained an anecdote of 


1Plut. Cic. VII: ameAevOepixdc avOpwroc, Evoyor iovdailerv, dvowa Kexiduoc.— 
Friedrich Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander 
bis auf Augustus, p. 174. But cp. Th. Reinach, Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXVI 36. 

2G. Buchenau, De scriptore libri rep? iwove, pp. 41, 42. 

3 Dionys. Hal., Epist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 777 (ed. Reiske): guot pévroe Kai 
TO doxei ta évOvuhuata (sc. Oovevdidov) ye Kai 
Anuoobévac. 

*On the spuriousness of the ’Iwwd see Pulch, Hermes, XVII 177; A. J. P. 
III 489, IV 109, V 114 f., VII 104. 

5 Athenaeus, VI 272, obyypaupd te éxdédwxe rept 
Karkidsoc 6 6 ard Kadge axric. 
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the Sicilian tyrant Agathocles." Whether the work in question 
was theoretical or practical we cannot say. It may have been 
identical with one given under a somewhat different title in 
Suidas’ list.’ 

And now we approach Caecilius in his special réle, that of a 
literary critic. And first of all it is worth notice that his more 
purely literary, or aesthetic, judgments rested on a sufficiently 
solid foundation of verbal scholarship. He was not wanting on 
the technical, philological, grammatical side. The key-note of 
his literary activity was sounded in his xara épvyav, which was, as 
its title indicates, a kind of Antibarbarus.’ His energies were 
chiefly spent in waging war against the licence of the Asiatic 
school, and in inculcating a pure Attic style. Asa means to the 
same end he prepared that ‘select glossary’ of Attic phrases to 
which Suidas refers, and also a lexicon of rhetorical terms (Aefexdv 
pnropixdy). Both of these were destined to have many subsequent 
imitators, the latter being the prototype of Harpocration, from 
one of whose articles, indeed, its existence is ehiefly inferred. 
Caecilius seems also to have written an art of rhetoric, and a work 
on figures.‘ The latter is frequently quoted by other. Greek 
rhetoricians and by Quintilian.® 


1 Athenaeus, XI 466, a: Karxiduoc 6 phtwp, 6 ard Kadge axtic, TO 
ictopiac "Ayaboxdéa tov Tipavvov, éxrOuata ypvoa Toi¢ éTaiporc 
Ov éxepdpevoe Tavita. 

2Suidas, l.c., tov xa? icropiay rap’ icropiav eipnuévwr 
This title would seem to show that Caecilius was well aware that the rheto- 
rician did not always make an ideal historian. 

’Suidas’ enumeration of Caecilius’ writings may be conveniently given here 
in full from Imm, Bekker’s edition, p. dé Kata Ppvyav 
68 éxAoy? AéEewv Kata oTorxeiov’ Anuoobévorc Kai Kuxépwvoc* tive diagéper 
6’Arrixoe Tod Tod yapaktipog i pyrépwr* obyKpiow Anpo- 
obévove Kai Aicxivovs Anuoobévove, avtov Adyot Kai 
tov iotopiav map’ ioropiayv, codd. et G. Bernhardius] eipyuéver 
phropot, kai GAAa rieiora,—In the section at present under consideration Blass 
suggests: ®pvyav dé tov (deiv) macav év 
ExAoy?) AéFewv Kata otoyeiov, M. H. E. Meier (Opuscula 
Academica, I 131) proposed By ‘elegance 
of diction’ seems to be meant. 

*réyvn pytopixh and For the former cp. Quintil., Inst. Orat, 
III 1, 16. 

5 By the rhetoricians Alexander zepi oynudtwv (Spengel, Rhetores Graeci. 
III 7-40), Phoebammon oxnudtwv pytopixdy (ibid. III 41-56), and 
Tiberius wepi oynudrov (ibid. III 57-82). By Quintilian, IX 3, 89: haec 
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Next come two works of a more distinctly literary cast, one 
illustrating the differences of the Attic and the Asiatic style, and 
the other characterising the ten (Attic) orators.’ In both these 
writings Caecilius was on ground which he had made specially 
his own. Atticism as opposed to Asiaticism was his great pre- 
occupation, and it is in him that we find the first specific reference 
to the so-called canon of the ten Attic orators. That he was the 
first to frame the canon, we are hardly entitled to assert, though 
many good authorities have held that view. The probability, 
rather, seems to be that it should be referred neither to Rome and 
Caecilius, nor yet (as the traditional opinion among scholars since 
Ruhnken’s time has been) to Alexandria, but to Pergamus and the 
end of the second century B.C.? Pergamus, like Alexandria, was 
a notable centre of learning. Rhetoric in particular flourished 
greatly there, as in Asia Minor generally, whereas at Alexandria 
it was but little studied. Over and above this general treatise on 
the distinctive features of the ten Attic orators, Caecilius wrote 
separately on the authenticity of the speeches of Demosthenes, 
on Antiphon, and on Lysias.* 


omnia (viz. the whole question of rhetorical figures) copiosius sunt exsecuti, 
qui non ut partem operis transcurrerunt, sed proprie libros huic operi dedica- 
verunt, sicut Caecilius, Dionysius, Rutilius, Cornificius, Visellius aliique non 
pauci, sed non minor erit eorum qui vivunt gloria. The same treatise is 
probably indicated in Quintilian, V 10, 7; IX 3, 38, 46, 91, 97. 


1Suidas, l. c.: rive dtadéper 6 Tov ’Aovavod and Tepi Tov YapaKTipo¢ 
tov i pytépwv, Liddell and Scott interpret (7Ao¢ of Asiatic extravagance. But 
the title of Caecilius’ book seems to suggest a more general meaning, such as 
emulation, imitation, manner, At the same time the word appears to be used 
specially of the Asiatic school. Cp. Plut., Anton. Vit. 2: éypiro Kaiov- 
pév Chdw Adywv Kat’ éxeivov ypdvov, dé 
mpd¢ Tov Biov avTov Kourddy Kai dpvayuatiay bvta Kai Kevov 
yavpiduatog Kai dvAoTimiag peotév, and Strabo, 648: ‘Hynoiac piyrwp, 
Tov ’Aoravov Aeyouévov ChAov, rapagbeipac Td Td’ ATTiKOv, 

*See Brzoska’s learned and ingenious dissertation, De Canone Decem 
Oratorum Quaestiones, Vratislaviae, 1883. H. Usener, however, declares for 
Alexandria : Dionysii Hal. librorum de imitatione reliquiae, p. 132. 

*Suidas, 1. c.: mepi Anpoobévore, avtov Adyor Kai vébot, 
[Plutarch], X Oratorum Vitae, 832 E: Kackidsoc év mepi (sc. "AvTi@av- 
Toc) ovvrdywatt, [Longinus], “Ywouc, XXXII 8: 6 Kexiduoc év 
Avoiov ovyypéuyacw, In this last passage the plural and the preposition are 
to be noted. Caecilius, it seems to be implied, often dealt with Lysias, and in 
the spirit of an advocate rather'than a judge. Cp. Baudat, Etude sur Denys 
d’Halicarnasse et le Traité de la Disposition des Mots, p. 16. 
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[Poin has preserved a passage from the book on Antiphon in 
which Caecilius remarks that that orator seldom uses the ‘figures 
of thought,’ and only where nature herself is his prompter.’ By 
‘figures of thought’ (cyjpara dsavoias) Caecilius denoted irony, 
rhetorical question, and the like, as distinguished from ‘figures of 
language’ (cyjpara dé£ews), Viz. assonance, balance of clauses, and 
so on. {The whole passage is interesting, and it forms the longest 
fragment we possess of Caecilius.’ 

The consideration of Caecilius’ attitude towards another Attic 
orator, Lysias, brings us, as we have already noted, into direct 
contact with the De Sudblimitate. In the thirty-second chapter of 
that treatise we read: ‘Fastening on such defects [as have previ- 
ously been mentioned], Caecilius, in his writings in praise of 
Lysias, ventured to make the assertion that Lysias was altogether 
superior to Plato. In so doing he gave way to his feelings, 
unlike a true critic, in two respects. Loving Lysias better than 
his own person, he nevertheless hates Plato more perfectly than 
he loves Lysias. He is carried away by the spirit of contention, 
and even his premises are not, as he thought, admitted. For he 
prefers the orator, as faultless and immaculate, to Plato as one 
who has often made mistakes. But the facts are not of this 
nature, nor anything like it.’* 

If-we accept this passage without qualification, we shall certainly 
feel bound to form a poor opinion of Caecilius as a judge of great 
literature. But we must not forget that the De Sudlimitate isa 
polemical treatise. As its opening words show, it is directed 
against those shortcomings of Caecilius which suggested its 
preparation. Moreover, the author of the treatise cannot, surely, 
himself wish to imply more, at the most, than that Caecilius 
compared the two as writers solely, and not as thinkers and 
artists. The author (whoever he was) and Caecilius were, both 
of them, opposed to Asianism ; and Caecilius may well have held 


1 Phot., Cod. 259, p. 485 B. 29, Bekker. 

2Cp. R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators?, I 28; F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit?, 
I 118.—The following definition of a figure is attributed by Phoebammon 
(Spengel, Rhett. Gr. III 34) to Caecilius: Kavsidsoc d& 6 Kadaxritne (codd. 
kahavditnc) dpicato obtw* ei¢ Td KaTAa Td THe dtavoiag Kai 
Aéfewc. Is this to be harmonised with the passage in Photius on Shakespeare’s 
principle that it is sometimes natural to be unnatural? ‘This is an art | Which 
does mend nature, change it rather, but | The art itself is nature,’ Winter's 
Tale, IV 4. 

3 repi XXXII 8. 
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that, from this and other points of view, Lysias was a safer model 
for the young student of composition than Plato. So to hold 
would simply be to recognise that average humanity should 
choose more modest standards than those presented by the 
loftiest and most daringly original genius. But, however inter- 
preted, the critic’s words can hardly be acquitted of the charge 
of exaggeration ; they seem to show that he was himself ‘carried 
away by the spirit of contention.’ At all events, we know from 
another source that Caecilius was no such blind and uncritical 
admirer of Lysias as is here suggested. On the contrary, he 
found fault with him on the ground that he was less skilful in the 
arrangement of arguments than in invention.’ 

It will be well here to quote, without abridgment, from the De 
Sublimitate its opening sentence, for in the original it is all one 
sentence, though rather a long one: ‘You will remember, my 
dear Postumius Terentianus, that when we examined together 
the treatise of Caecilius on the Sublime, we found that it fell 
below the dignity of the whole subject, while it failed signally to 
grasp the essential points, and in consequence conveyed to its 
readers but little of that practical help which it should be a 
writer's principal aim to give. In every systematic treatise two 
things are required. The first is, to indicate what the subject is. 
The second in order ranks higher in importance. It concerns 
the means and methods by which we may attain our end. Now, 
Caecilius essays to show the nature of the sublime by countless 
instances, as though our ignorance demanded it, but the consid- 
eration of the means whereby we can avail to bring our own 
natures to a certain pitch of elevation he has, in some strange 
way, passed by as unnecessary. However, it may be the man 
ought not so much to be blamed for his omissions as praised for 
his happy thought and his enthusiasm.’ 

It is clear from this preface that Caecilius had written a treatise 
—apparently a short one—of which the subject, and probably the 
title, was mept Sous. This treatise his successor in the same field, 
a writer who is now generally supposed to have belonged to the 
first century of our era rather than to the third, had examined in 
conjunction with his young Roman friend Postumius Terentianus.’ 


’Phot., Cod. 262, p. 489 B. 13. 

*It should be noted that the MSS, in this passage, give the name as 
SAwpevtiavé, I hope to discuss this reading elsewhere, in con- 
nexion with the general subject of the authorship of the mepi dove. 
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They had found in it much to desire, but due credit is given to 
its author for originality in his choice of theme.’ 

The work of Caecilius on the Sublime has been lost entirely, 
and that of his successor exists only in a mutilated form, about 
one-third of it having disappeared. It is therefore impossible to 
speak with any certainty about the two books and their relation 
to one another. But it seems open to question whether the later 
treatise was not guilty, to some extent, of the omission which, in’ 
its proémium, it imputes to the earlier. In any case, it seems to 
have trodden closely in the footsteps of Caecilius, especially 
when treating of figures and ¢vopes. The references to Caecilius 
are either direct or indirect. The direct references, besides those 
already mentioned, are the following. In the eighth chapter we 
are told that he had omitted some of the five sources of elevated 
speech, passion (d6os) being specially mentioned. Towards the 
end of the chapter we have the same criticism driven home thus: 
‘If, however, Caecilius considered that passion never contributes 
at all to sublimity, and if it was for this reason that he did not 
deem it worthy of mention, he is altogether deceived. I would 
affirm with confidence that there is no tone so lofty as that of 
genuine passion, in its right place, when it bursts forth in a wild 
gust of mad enthusiasm, and fills the words, so to say, with 
frenzy.’ Inc. XX XI Caecilius is again taken to task: ‘In this 
way, too, that original expression of Theopompus merits praise. 
Owing to the correspondence between word and thing, it seems 
to me to be very expressive; and yet Caecilius, for some unex- 
plained reason, finds fault with it. ‘Philip,’ says Theopompus, 
“had a genius for stomaching (dvayxohayjou) things.” Now, a 
homely expression is sometimes much more telling than eloquent 
language, for it is understood at once, since it is drawn from 


1 There seems no valid reason for questioning this originality, though from 
the nature of the case we cannot demonstrate it. At first sight it might seem 
likely in itself that a man with Hebrew inclinations should conceive the idea. 
But we do not know precisely what was Caecilius’ attitude to his theme. It 
would, however, appear probable, from the character of his own fragments 
and from his known regard for Lysias, that he favoured a plain rather than a 
heightened style. But we suffer everywhere from want of information. For 
instance, we cannot tell whether he confined (as he might almost seem to have 
done) his investigations to prose-writers, and excluded the poets, who figure 
so largely in the De Sudblimitate. Nor yet can we assert that he did, or did 
not, agree with so many of his Greek and Roman contemporaries and 
successors in associating literary criticism with art-criticism, 
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common life, and the fact that it is familiar only makes it the 
more convincing. So the words ‘stomaching things’ are used 
most strikingly of a. man who, for the sake of attaining his own 
ends, patiently and with cheerfulness endures things shameful 
and vile.’ In the next chapter it is mentioned, apparently in an 
approving rather than in a merely critical spirit, that ‘with regard 
to the number of metaphors to be employed, Caecilius seems to 
assent to the view of those who lay it down that two, or at the 
most three, should be ranged together in the same passage.’ 
Finally, when in c. IV the author is illustrating the vice of 
Srigidity from the writings of the historian Timaeus, he excuses 
himself from a lengthy enumeration of examples on the ground 
that ‘most of them have already been quoted by Caecilius.’ 

Thus the direct references are, as usually happens when a new 
writer is treating a subject previously handled by some one else, 
of arather controversial nature. But this is not all. The general 
contents of the treatise, and its sequence, or want of sequence, 
seem to be influenced by the fact that the author had the book of 
Caecilius before him, and assumed the same of his reader or 
readers. This is probably also the explanation of the rather 
abrupt way in which some of the literary illustrations make their 
appearance. And we may possibly include among indirect allu- 
sions to Caecilius such expressions as rév ypdgovra in c. XXXVI 3, 
where the passage runs: ‘In reply, however, to the writer who 
maintains that the faulty Colossus is not superior to the Dory- 
phorus of Polycleitus, it may be readily said, among many other 
things, that,’ etc.; and the words 6 rois ypnoropadovow émeripay in C. 
II 3, where the complete sentence is: ‘If, I say, the critic of 
those who desire to learn were to turn these matters over in his 
mind, he would no longer, it seems to me, regard the investigation 
of the subject as unnecessary and useless.’ It has also been 
maintained that inc. II 1 the word @yai should be understood of 
Caecilius, but this does not seem altogether probable. There is a 
more likely instance in XXIX 1.’ 


1On the whole question see M. Rothstein in Hermes, XXIII 1-20; L. 
Martens, De Libello Ilepi “Ywovc, Bonnae, 1877; Morawski, Quaestiones 
Quintilianeae, Posnaniae, 1874, and De Dionysii et Caecilii Studiis Rhetoricis 
in Rheinisches Museum, XXXIV, pp. 370 seqq.; Burckhardt, Caecili Rhetoris 
Fragmenta, Basileae, 1863; Weise, Quaestiones Caecilianae, Berolini, 1888 ; 
F. Caccialanza, Cecilio da Calatte e l’Ellenismo a Roma nel secolo di Augusto 
(Rivista di Filologia, XVIII 1-73). 
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Suidas, it will have been noticed, ascribes to Caecilius a com- 
parison between Demosthenes and Aeschines, and another between 
Demosthenes and Cicero. On the subject of the latter compari- 
son, Plutarch in his Life of Demosthenes has some caustic 
remarks. We will forego, says he, the task of contrasting the 
two orators, and of pronouncing upon their superiority in charm 
or intensity. We must remember, he continygs, the proverb 
about a fish out of water, which ‘the all-accomplished Caecilius 
overlooked when he had the hardihood to publish a comparison 
between Demosthenes and Cicero. However, it may well be that 
if the saying Know thyself were always present to everybody’s 
mind, it would not have been thought a divine behest.’’ 

These severe strictures upon Caecilius recall the equally severe 
remark, already quoted from the De Sudimitate, that ‘although 
he loved Lysias better than his own person, he nevertheless hated 
Plato more than he loved Lysias.’ Clearly, Caecilius was unpop- 
ular. He may have been one of those men who are described, 
by those who like them, as original and versatile, and by those 
who like them not, as self-confident and audacious. We cannot 
disregard the mild irony of Plutarch, whose attitude is usually 
kindly ; yet neither can we fail to recognise in Caecilius a pioneer 
in the fruitful region of comparative literature. And he must 
have been doubly a pioneer if there is truth in the suggestion that 
the author of the De Sudlimitate owes to him, as being ‘in faith a 
Jew,’ his celebrated reference to the ‘legislator of the Jews’ and 
to a passage ‘at the very commencement of his Book of Laws.’? 
There must have been originality, and true scientific instinct, in 
the man who, probably for the first time, compared, in however 
rudimentary a way, three several literatures, The De Sudlimitate 
itself has a comparison—this too, very possibly, suggested by 
Caecilius—between Demosthenes and Cicero, in which the author 
likens the former to a thunderbolt, the latter to a conflagration. 
But it is there prefaced by an apology: zf we too, as Greeks, are 
permitted to form an opinion upon the point’ This, seemingly, is 
also Plutarch’s doubt. If the doubt were caused by the con- 


1Plut., Vit. Demosth., c. III: 1rd dé Adyoue avregeralew nai 
év xépow Bia, 6 mepirricg év Kexidwog ayvofoac éveavieboato obyKpiow 
tov Anpuoobévove Kai Kixépwvocg éfeveyxeiv, yap lowe, ei qv Tv 
ceavutov éxew mpdxetpor, av tTpdotaypa Oeiov eivar, 


? De Subl. IX 9g. 3Ibid. XII 4. 
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sciousness of imperfect knowledge of Latin, it was creditable to 
those who felt and owned it; but if it were due to any awe of the 
Roman conqueror, it would be spurned by Caecilius, who hailed 
from Sicily, the birthplace of rhetoric, and who had chronicled 
the intrepid resistance there offered to the Roman power by 
Spartacus.’ 

It is in the independence of mind which led Caecilius, if we are 
right, to bring three literatures into comparison, that we seem to 
detect his true significance and originality. The historian of 
ideas—especially of rhetorical or literary ideas—must always 
speak with due diffidence. He is not entitled to affirm more than 
that, as far as his researches have gone, this or that thinker was 
the parent of this or that idea. With this substantial reservation, 
it may be claimed that Caecilius inaugurates the era of compar- 
ative literary criticism. And this, if it stood alone, would be 
enough to make him the man of mark he clearly was among his 
contemporaries and successors. 

But he was also, together with his friend Dionysius, in the 
thick of a great movement for the purification of literary taste, 
the movement comprehensively known as Afticism. He was one 
of the leaders in the revolt against the tendency to prefer the 
florid writers (broadly termed Aszatrc) of the age between 
Demosthenes and Cicero to the Attic writers of an earlier anda 
better time. In this controversy some originality, as well as 
much vigour, may safely be attributed to him. It is possible, as 
Wilamowitz von Moellendorff maintains, that the Atticist revival 
began with Apollodorus of Pergamus, who was the teacher of 
Octavianus and probably of Caecilius.? But it would appear that 


1It would be interesting to determine, if we could, what knowledge of Latin 
was possessed by Caecilius, Dionysius Halic., Plutarch, and the author of the 
De Sublimitate. Egger’s essay De l'étude de la langue latine chez les Grecs 
dans Il’antiquité (contained in his Mémoires d’histoire ancienne et de philo- 
logie) may be consulted in the matter.—I do not think it has previously been 
remarked that Vaucher’s elaborately developed theory that Plutarch was the 
author of the De Sublimitate seems to break down (even if there were no other 
objections to it) in the presence of the set comparison which the treatise 
contains between the oratory of Demosthenes and that of Cicero. At the 
same time, the evidently close relation in which the treatise stands to 
Caecilius is one of the chief reasons for rejecting the tradition of its third- 
century authorship. 

?Hermes, XII 333; but see, on the other hand, Rohde in Rheinisches 
Museum, XLI 176.—Suet., Aug. 89, and Quint. IX 1, 12. 
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Apollodorus approached the whole question in a somewhat narrow 
scholastic spirit. That is, at all events, the impression we form of 
the schools headed by Apollodorus and his rival Theodorus of, 
Gadara.’ They lost themselves in rhetorical rules and subtleties.’ 
Dionysius and Caecilius seem to have stood on an altogether 
higher plane. They were true men of letters, not mere masters 
of technic. Their view of literary criticism was not mechanical, 
but aesthetic. They had something of the wide outlook and 
sympathy possessed by the best Roman writers, such as Cicero, 
for whom the adoption of a pure Attic standard had a living, and 


not simply an antiquarian interest. 
W. Ruys RoBERTs. 


University COLLEGE OF NortH WALEs, BANGOR. 


'Theodorus was the teacher of Tiberius, of whom he gave the famous 
definition 77Ad¢ tepvpapévog (Suet., Tiber. 57); and probably also of the 
author of the 7veatise om the Sublime (cf. the use of éxdAec in the reference to 
him in De Sud/. III 5). 

2Strabo, p. 625; Kai 'AroAAddwpoc 6 pitwp 6 tac Ttéxvac ovyypdwac Kai 
aipeciv Tapayayor, ToT’ éoTi* TOAAG yap émexparet, peifova dé 
Exovra tiv Kpiow, ov Kai aipeocic Kai 7) Beoddperoc, 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, XIX: iam vero longa principiorum praepa- 
ratio et narrationis alte repetita series et multarum divisionum ostentatio et 
mille argumentorum gradus et quidquid aliud aridissimis Hermagorae et 
Apollodori libris praecipitur, in honore erat. 
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IV.—ARE THE LETTERS OF HORACE SATIRES? 


Students of Horace have doubtless often observed that his 
allusions to his own satirical muse seem to give it a character of 
violence and acerbity which in fact it does not reveal. This is 
most conspicuous in those satires which deal more or less directly 
with questions relative to his own literary work, notably the fourth 
of the first book and the first of the second. The real nature of 
this inconsistency is not far to seek. It does not represent so 
much the momentary mood of the writer as it does the difference 
between the narrow generalizations of the literary criticism of 
antiquity and the wider facts of literary practice.’ Thus, from 
whatever source, whether from suggestions of Lucilius himself 
or from the criticism, childishly imitative of Greek models, of 
scholars soon after his time, we find in Varro (whether in these 
words or not) the fixed formulation of satire as a carmen male- 
dicum ...archaeae comoediae charactere compositum (Diom., p. 
485).” Horace passes the coin on without change in his allusion 
to Lucilius in the beginning of Serm. I 4, but in II 1 he shows 
that he has a very genuine appreciation of other and better 
qualities in the earlier satirist than those in which the critics 
had comprehended his genius. Yet in the same poem, for the 
purposes of the situation he has created, he plays with the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the acerbity of satire, and threatens vengeance 
on his enemies with a vehemence which is un-Horatian in all but 
its sly fun. 

The facility with which literary judgments became fixed and 
then, regardless of correspondence with fact, went on to affect 
subsequent practice, is one of the most remarkable features of 
ancient. literary history. _That only .the smallest proportion 


1It is my purpose at another time to consider in some detail the attitude of 
Horace toward the literary criticism of his time relative to satire. 

?In this identification criticism may have been influenced not only by the 
ovouacTi Kwu@deiv of Lucilius, like that of the old comedy, but also by the fact 
that Lucilius criticised and ridiculed the work of the chief contemporary 
tragedian, Accius, in a manner analogous to the parody of Euripides by 
Aristophanes. Cf. Horace, Ser. I 10, 53 and scholia ad loc. 
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of the satires of Horace betray even remotely a character 
of personal attack did not affect or modify the theory of satire, 
and, living up to it as the times would allow, Persius “ broke 
his milk teeth on Alcibiades and Dama,”’ and Juvenal would 
cause the chills to course through the conscious vitals of the 
evil-doer. Though Persius has given us a true and admirable 
characterization of Horace, he still pays his tribute to the tradition 
of satire (I 107 ff.). Juvenal is not so discriminating, and confuses 
the tradition with the poet; for when, after setting forth the 
wrongs that burn in his heart and feed his wrath (I 45), he 
continues: haec ego non credam Venusina digna lucerna, haec 
ego non agitem? (vs. 51), he is of course thinking rather of the 
stereotyped character and function of satire than of the practice 
of the bard of Venusia. In Horace the theory, though frankly 
expressed in various places, had least effect on his practice, and 
he gradually worked farther and farther away from it in the 
development of that mild philosophical humor and playful wit 
which culminated in the perfect urbanity and charm of his 
Letters. These are so far removed from the tradition of the 
censorious nature of satire that it seems to have been forgotten, 
for the most part, that they were ever looked upon as represen- 
tatives of this department of Roman poetry. Some scholars will 
perhaps recall that Casaubon protested with energetic emphasis 
against the habit of his time of considering the Letters a form of 
poetry separate from satire, but his words were not supported by 
sufficient evidence to carry conviction, and apparently the pre- 
vailing belief to-day is not different from that which he attacked 
three hundred years ago.” The question which I have put in my 
title is therefore not a new one, and a warning is due to the 
reader of much-abused benevolence, that it would not be sum- 
moned into court again if the writer did not hope that the use 
of new evidence and a different presentation of some older obser- 
vations might lead us nearer to a settlement of the matter. 

While editors are not yet agreed whether the first two books of 
Horace’s poems in hexameters are to be called satirae or sermones, 


1 Gildersleeve, Persius, Int., p. xxii, q. v. See also article ‘Satire’ in John- 
son’s Cyclopaedia (new edition). 

2 Casaubon, De Satyrica Graecorum et Rom. Satira, ed. Rambach, p. 229: 
Ferendi non sunt qui epistolarum libros satirarum appellatione ac numero 
censerint excludendos, Casaubon does not support his view by appeal to 
ancient evidence. 
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it does not appear that there is any disposition to designate the 
last two books otherwise than efistulae. To my knowledge, 
indeed, only one attempt has been made.in recent years to claim 
another designation for the Letters or a part of them, viz. by O. 
Miller? who endeavored, with most futile arguments, to prove 
that Epp. I-20 was an epilogue to three books of satires or 
sermones. Before him, Heinrich, the celebrated editor of Juvenal, 
was wont to claim in his lectures and in some published utterances 
that the general title Sermones was the only correct designation 
of the poems of Horace in hexameters.’ But, though there has 
been agreement in practice, it is doubtless generally known that 
the oldest evidence on this point has been thought to render 
‘uncertain the designation of the Letters at the time of their 
‘publication and in the century or more succeeding the author’s 
death. In consequence, editors have very wisely been content to 
follow tradition as embodied in the superscription of the MSS. 
The status of the question is given clearly by Ribbeck in his 
introduction to the Letters, and what there is of older discussion 
is alluded to and reported by Diintzer.’ 

For the name efistulae no internal evidence is available, and if 
there are any allusions by Horace to his Letters, they are included 
by him with his earlier works under the designation sermones, 
chosen to characterize their style, approximating to that of prose. 
Of external evidence, the earliest hitherto used includes Sermones 
and Epistulae under the term sativae. Thus Suetonius, in his 
life of the poet (early in the second century), confirms his state- 
ment that Horace was short and fat by the words wf a semet ipso 
in satiris describitur, where his data are derived from Epp. I 4, 
15; I 20, 24, and Sat. II 3, 309. The same view seems to be 
shared by Quintilian, who, while alluding to Horace as a writer 
of lyric, iambic and satirical poetry, does not make separate 
mention of the Letters. Are we to infer that he meant to include 
. the Letters in his allusion to satire, or did he pass over them 
either thoughtlessly or intentionally, as irrelevant to his purpose ? * 
Ribbeck and others have thought that they are included in the 


1 Ein Begleitschreiben des Horaz zu seinen Sermonen. Prog. Berlin, 1876. 

* Diintzer, Kritik und Erkl. d. Hor., vol. III, p. 70 and note. 

3Des Q. Hor. Flaccus Episteln, ed. O. Ribbeck, Berlin, 1869, p. 79. 
Diintzer, |. 1. 

* Orelli-Hirschfelder, Prolegomena, p. xxxiv: -Quintilianus cum carmina 
Horatiana recenset satiras iambos lyrica affert, epistulas omittit. 
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mention of satire; to whom Schiitz has made answer, not without 
appearance of probability, that Quintilian is not professing to give 
complete lists and might well have passed over the Letters, as he 
has omitted mention of the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil. 
While it will be granted that this point is incapable of positive 
demonstration, I think that a consideration of the matter will 
show that Quintilian very probably meant to include the Letters 
in his mention of Roman satire. In the first place, he enumer- 
ates with needless fulness, from the whole range of classical 
poetry, all those writers who will be of service to the orator in 
the formation of style. Now, it is obvious that for his purpose 
the Letters of Horace were quite as valuable as his Satires, nor 
is it likely that, as an avowed lover of the poet (mist fallor amore 
eius), he would have neglected to mention them through over- 
sight. That he recognized in them a particular character different, 
let us say, from the Sermones, which rendered them unfit for his 
purpose, no one would contend. As for Schiitz’s observation, 
that with equal reason we might argue analogously from the 
omission of the Bucolics and Georgics, let us see. Quintilian, 
following an Alexandrine canon of scriptores classici more or 
less completely, does not admit as serviceable for imitation all 
whom he mentions and characterizes. Thus he alludes to The- 
ocritus in these words: Admirabilis in suo genere Theocritus, 
sed musa illa rustica et pastoralis non forum modo, verum ipsam 
etiam urbem reformidat (X 1, 55). Now, that Quintilian does 
not refer to the Georgics and Bucolics (musa rustica et pastoralis), 
which must have been dismissed in almost the same words, will 
not cause surprise. Of important classical Latin poetry, only the 
minor works of Virgil and, presumably, the Letters of Horace 
are not mentioned. The reason for the omission of the former 
has been shown: that the latter were also omitted is a priori 
improbable; nor is their omission susceptible of any explanation 
analogous to the case of the Bucolics and Georgics. We shall 
consider it therefore as highly probable that Quintilian included 
the Letters of Horace in his treatment of Roman satire From 
late antiquity there is finally the harmonious evidence of two 
witnesses, the scholiast Porphyrio (third or fourth century) and 
the Gallic writer Sidonius Apollinaris (middle of the fifth century). 
Porphyrio ad Serm. 11, 1: guamvis saturam esse opus hoc suum 
Hloratius ipse confiteatur, cum ait ‘Sunt quibus in satira videar 
nimts acer et ultra legem tendere opus,’ tamen proprios titulos 
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voluit et accomodare. nam hos priores duos libros Sermonum, 
posteriores Epistularum inscripsit, Sidonius carm. IX 221 ff.: 
non quod. per satiras, epistularum sermonumque sales, ...voluit 
sonare Flaccus. 

A word in explanation of this evidence before going further. 
If the error had not been made by many scholars, it would 
scarcely seem necessary to warn the reader that, because certain 
works were looked upon as satires, they did not therefore neces- 
sarily bear this title. Now, none of this evidence shows that any 
one of these four witnesses believed that the Letters of Horace 
bore the title Satirae. It only shows that they considered that 
the Letters were satires. Quintilian touches on satire as a form 
of poetry. Hedoes not mention separate works, but only writers. 
He does not, therefore, concern himself as to whether various 
collections of satires were called sermones, epistulae, Menippeae, 
or what not, any more than in his treatment of the elegy he is 
concerned about particular titles, which obviously could be chosen 
according to the author’s fancy, amores, tristia, etc. Suetonius 
cites with the formula zx sa¢iris; but it is significant that the facts, 
for the verification of which he makes this reference, are not 
contained in a single one of the two groups, i. e. in either the 
sermones or in the epistudae (as Ribbeck implies in citing only 
Epp. I 4 and I 20), but in both, as pointed out above.' If the 
data to which he refers had been contained alone in either the 
Sermones or the Epistulae, he might have referred to either 
group concéivably by its particular title. But because he referred 
for verification of his statement to data which were derived from 
both Sermones and Epistulae, he writes 7” satiris. I would not 
seem to know the impossible about Suetonius’ intention; my 
purpose is only to point out that his formula of citation does not 
mean that he only knew the Letters as Satirae, nor that, on the 
other hand, he thoughtlessly attributed to the Satires what was 
due to the Letters; for these have been the two explanations 
offered. What has already been said in explanation of Sueto- 
nius’ allusion to the Letters as satires, and of Quintilian’s inclusion 
of them in his treatment of Roman satire, is expressly given us 
by Porphyrio. His words, so far from indicating that both 
Sermones and Epistulae bore a common title Satirae, explain 
rather the absence of that title. ‘Although Horace himself 


‘As evidence for the poet’s shortness of stature, Serm. II 3, 309 is a much 
more emphatic utterance than Epp. I 20, 24. 
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professes that his works belong to the poetical genus satire, 
nevertheless he (did not call them so but) gave them special 
titles, Sermones and Epistulae’—a paraphrase of the words of 
Porphyrio which I think will not be disputed, and which is 
confirmed by his note ad Serm. II 1, 1: hos duos libros cum 
Sermonum inscripserit, tamen de his sic loguitur quasi de satura 
Lucilium sequens. Finally, in Sidonius we have the same point 
of view, per sativas, epistularum sermonumque sales, the generic 
name followed by the specific titles, as if he had said of Ovid, 
per elegos, tristium epistularumque maestitiam. I have stated 
the problem and explained the evidence hitherto employed with 
perhaps unnecessary fullness, in order to place in intelligible 
setting a bit of evidence for the antiquity of the sub-title Epistulae 
and the relation of the Letters to the Satires, which has not to 
my knowledge been employed in this question. 

Statius, in Silv. I 3, describes with elaborate and obscure detail 
the charms of the villa of Manilius Vopiscus at Tibur. The 
poem is not without Horatian reminiscences, as would be 
expected, but I shall not endeavor to point them out in detail. 
I will only say that in general the poem is a detailed and diffuse 
commentary on Horace’s me nec tam patiens Lacedaemon... 
percussit... quam domus Albuneae resonantis (Carm. I 7), which 
it recalls and alludes to clearly in vss. 83-9, where other places 
famed in story are bidden to yield before its charms: ‘cedant 
Telegoni, cedant Laurentia Turni iugera etc.—this apparently 
with conscious allusion to Horace’s daudabunt alii, of the poem 
just quoted, in reference to the same place. In this very fact we 
have suggested by implication, not very subtle, a comparison 
between Vopiscus and Horace. That such comparison lay near 
at hand for the poet is obvious. Vopiscus was a man of literary 
ambitions who had apparently dabbled in poetry enough to give 
some shadow of support to the flattering suggestion, of which 
Statius, in writing of Tibur, the favorite country residence of 
Horace, could scarcely fail to avail himself.’ It will therefore, I 
think, be obvious to every reader that the comparison thus 


1 Concerning the literary activity of Vopiscus, aside from the passage about 
to be discussed, we have only the following mention, Statius, Silv. I, pref.: 
Manilius Vopiscus vir eruditissimus et qui praecipue vindicat a situ litteras 
iam paene fugientes. And in this poem, vss. 20-23: ipse Anien... ponit | 
murmura, ceu placidi veritus turbare Vopisci| Pieriosque dies et alentes 
carmina somnos. 
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suggested is carried out in the following passage, where after a 
series of philosophical reflections in Horatian style, these lines 


occur: 
99 Hic tua Tiburtes Faunos chelys et iuvat ipsum 

Alciden dictumque lyra maiore Catillum ; 
Seu tibi Pindaricis animus contendere plectris 
Sive chelyn tollas heroa ad robora sive 
Liventem satiram nigra rubigine vibres 

104 Seu tua non alia splendescat epistola cura. 
Digne Midae Croesique bonis et Perside gaza, 

106 Macte bonis animi!! 


In these verses we have first (vss. 99 and 100) a general state- 
ment of poetical activity followed by the alternatives of form 
which it might assume. The general statement would, it will be 


1In explanation of the literary form of this passage, it is perhaps worth 
while to point out that it may be a reminiscence of Horace, Epp. I 3, 23: 


Seu linguam causis acuis seu civica iura 
Respondere paras seu condis amabile carmen, 
Prima feres hederae victricis praemia— 


an observation which would suggest that in the vss. of Statius a period is not 
to be placed after cura, as is done by all editors, but that a period (or colon) 
should be placed after Cati//um (vs. 100), and that the various sew (sive) clauses 
should be carried over to the following vss.: digne ... macte bonis animi. 

Statius, with all his versatility, was not able to give much variety to the 
same theme, and we are not therefore surprised in Silv. II 2 (Villa Surrentina 
Pollii Felicis), among many other resemblances to this poem, to find these 
lines (vss, 112-15): 


Hic ubi Pierias exercet Pollius artes, 

Seu voluit monitus, quos dat Gargettius auctor, 
Seu nostram quatit ille chelyn seu dissona nectit 
Carmina sive minax ultorem stringit iambon. 


Finally, our passage has been imitated by Ausonius, Commemoratio Profes- 
sorum Burdigalensium, I 12 (to Minervius): 


Teque canam de te, non ab honore meo. 
Sive panegyricis placeat contendere libris 
In Panathenaicis tu numerandus eris; 

Seu libeat fictas ludorum evolvere lites, 
Ancipitem palmam Quintilianus habet. 


In this passage the idea of comparison with, or emulation of, illustrious 
predecessors, which we have seen is contained by implication in Statius, is 
given direct expression. Both are modifications of the motive furnished by 
Horace. 
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seen, only suggest epic poetry—a circumstance to which I shall 
return. Of the various poetical forms which succeed and with 
which the poet imagines Vopiscus as occupied, it will be observed 
that the reference to lyric poetry is made with obvious allusion to 
Horace’s Pindarum quisguis studet aemulari (Carm. IV 2). 
Concerning the second form (vs. 102), a’word presently. The 
characterization of satire in vs. 103 is thoroughly conventional in 
content, with phraseology drawn from reminiscence of Serm. I 4, 
100: hic nigrae sucus lolliginis, haec est aerugo mera, from which 
passage (I. 1. 92) the conventional epithet Aventem might also 
have been drawn, Verse 104 is a locus vexatus of long standing, 
because of the supposed obscurity of the words non alia... cura. 
Lindenbrog and Gevartius conjectured zon alta, which Markland 
and many others accepted. Hand ad loc. says: Omnes libri 
antiqui exhibent zon a/ia, quod non cum Barthio explicuerim, 
‘non alia cura quam quae epistolarum stilum decet,’ sed ita ut 
sententia in laudem Vopisci dicta sit: si tua epistola, quamvis 
levius carminum genus, eadem diligentia, quam in altiori genere 
miramur, adhibita splendescat. Both of these explanations call 
for an ellipsis of thought: that of Barth revolving in circular 
absurdity, that of Hand unnatural and tortuous, suggested in 
well-known philological manner by the conjecture zon alla. 
There is, of course, commonly with a/ius a slight ellipsis of 
variable character, yielded by the immediate context. Here it 
is simplicity itself, and on alia is nothing more than a litotes 
for eadem, with immediate reference to the characterization of 
satire which has preceded, i. e. cura non alia atgue in satira 
conscribenda adhibita. But one must have a better opinion of 
the latinity of commentators on Statius than to believe that they 
have failed to see so obvious a thing. The difficulty, I fancy, has 
been that the sense thus naturally yielded seemed to involve them 
at once in a literary question of still greater difficulty, viz. the 
assumption that satire and the poetical epistle were the same in 
stylistic character. That this difficulty is a genuine one we may 
grant, if these words are to be thought of as a general character- 
ization of the poetical epistle. But, obviously, they are not 
general, but make specific allusion to the relation which the poet 
(in conformity with our other witnesses from antiquity) under- 
stood the Epistles of Horace to bear to the poetical genus satire. 
The ‘whole attitude of mind is given for us succinctly enough by 
Porphyrio ad Epp. I 1, and his words are a sufficient commentary 
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on the passage of Statius: Flacci epistularum libri titulo tantum 
dissimiles a sermonum sunt. nam et metrum et materia verborum 
et communis adsumptio eadem est. Thus, in the correct and 
simple interpretation of the words of Statius we have confirmed 
the view expressed above of an implied comparison between the 
literary dilettante Vopiscus, in his villa at Tibur, and Horace, 
who by his residence and his verse had given the place its 
literary associations. 

I know that scholars, so far as published utterances are known 
to me,’ have universally used this passage as evidence that 
Vopiscus was the versatile author of lyric, epic, satirical and 
epistolary poems. But to interpret such allusions of the flatter- 
ing poet to the trifling literary labors of men, whose petty 
attempts ranged the whole gamut of literary forms,’ as cold facts 
for the reconstruction of literary history displays a singular lack 
of imagination. The words are no more than a general and 
flattering definition of literary activity drawn from the suggestion 
of a comparison with Horace which Vopiscus’ residence at Tibur 
afforded. That to the literary activity of Horace the epos is 
added may have been due to some more ambitious effort of 
Vopiscus in this direction which called for special allusion—a 
supposition which would explain the fact above alluded to, that 
we can only understand the first general mention of his literary 
work (vss. 99 and 100) to refer to the epos. For the period and 
for the circle in which Statius moved nothing would be more 
probable.* 

From this passage, therefore, we gain with reasonable certainty 
an allusion to the designation Epistulae as applied to Horace’s 
Letters, accompanied by a recognition of their intimate relation 
to the poetical form satire. It remains, therefore, to consider 
whether this piece of evidence can be put in harmony with the 
other data from antiquity bearing on this point and already 
considered. 

Concerning the original title of the two books of satires, 
scholars are not yet agreed as between Satirae and Sermones. 


1 Forcellini-De Vit, Onam. s. voc. Manilius (Vopiscus); Délling, Prog. Plauen, 
1838, p. 13; Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, vol. III, 453; Teuffel-Schwabe, 
paragraph 324, 2. 

* Cf. Martial, III 20, V 30, XII 94; Pliny, Epp. IV 3, VI 21. 

5“ Von allen Gattungen aber diirfte die epische diejenige gewesen sein, der 
sich die Meisten zuwandten,” Friedlander, 1. 1. 
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The MSS of Keller and Holder without exception present 
sermonum libri, while the oldest Blandinian is reported to have 
contained the title eclogarum. But, on the other hand, the latest 
editors, Kiessling, Orelli-Mewes and Hertz, have chosen the title 
Satirae, which is plausibly defended by Kiessling and put in 
relation to Sermones thus: “Following Lucilius, Horace entitled 
these poems satirae. The poetical genus to which they belong 
he designates as sativa by beginning the second book with 
sunt quibus in satira videor nimis acer; satirae are the single 
poems: guid prius tilustrem satiris (11 6,17). Not until later, 
when lyric poetry had become the central point of his poetical 
productivity, did he designate them, in contrast to his carmina, 
as sermones, in order to characterize thereby their form, verging 
on that of prose” (Hor. Satiren, p. xii). But, clearly, it does not 
at all follow that because Horace alluded to his own works as 
satirae, that he therefore gave them this title. The truth is that 
sativa is a definite poetical genus comparable to other depart- 
ments of poetry, such as, for example, the elegy; but it was no 
more necessary that a collection of satires should be entitled 
satirae than, for instance, that a collection of elegies should bear 
the title e/egz. Let us illustrate. The (Zpzstulae) ex Ponto are 
elegies. In the fifth elegy of book four we read ite leves elegi 
doctas ad consulis aures, and I doubt not if we had no other or 
uncertain evidence for the title, we should from this passage 
construct elegorum libri. Now, the relationship between satirae 
(the name of the poems as representatives of the poetical genus 
satire) and sermones (the title chosen to indicate their form) is 
exactly the same as, in our example, between e/egz and epistulae 
—that is, between the generic and the specific. Horace was at 
liberty to refer to his poems by either name, just as Ovid does. 
Therefore, while we grant that Horace might have entitled his 
satires satirvae, we must deny that this is a correct inference from 
the fact that he makes use of the word in allusion to them. But 
is sermones better attested? It seems to me clear that it is. Our 
MSS afford it and Porphyrio certainly found it, and no other title, 
not only in his MSS, but in the general literary tradition of his 
time (v. supra, p. 316). 

In fact, just as the title (Epistulae) ex Ponto was applied by 
Ovid to his last four books of elegies from Tomi because of their 
form, so the titles Sermones ard Epistulae may have been given 
by Horace to his different books of satires, as indicating in a 
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general way the different forms of the musa pedestris which he 
had chosen.’ Because in his later satires he had chosen a more 
personal form of utterance for his reflections on life and literature, 
he may have employed for them the name efis¢udae, the writings 
themselves differing, to be sure, in the maturity and perfection of 
their thought and execution, from the earlier works, but not 
essentially in range of matter or method of treatment.’ That 
both were considered in antiquity, so far as our scanty record 
enables us to determine, to be representatives of the department 
of poetry known as sativa, we have seen from the unanimous 
testimony of Quintilian, Suetonius, Porphyrio and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, to whom we may now add Statius, who also affords. 
us the separate designation efistu/a, for which hitherto Porphyrio, 
has been esteemed the earliest witness, Final confirmation of 
the correctness of this view is afforded, I believe, by Horace 
himself in a well-known passage (Epp. II 2, 58): 


Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque : 
carmine tu gaudes, hic delectatur iambis; 
ille Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 


Here we have a threefold division of the poet’s literary work 
corresponding exactly to that afforded by Quintilian. That the 
satires (by which I mean the Sermones and Epistulae) are 
designated sermones is due to the contrast with carmine which 
the antithetical structure of the passage demands, and perhaps 
also to the epithet Bzoneis, suggesting an equivalent for darpsBai 
or Adyo. Finally, in the words of characterization, sale nigro, we 
have the last, and in the Epistles perhaps the only, expression of 
that inconsistency, to which I alluded at the beginning of this 
paper, between the conventional phraseology of literary criticism 


1On the prose sermo and epistu/a Quintilian has some very good observations 
which in many respects afford an admirable characterization of the corres- 
ponding works of Horace. Inst. Or. IX 4,19: Est igitur ante omnia oratio 
alia vincta atque contexta, soluta alia, qualis in sermone et epistulis . . . quod 
non eo dico, quia non illud quoque solutum habeat suos quosdam et forsitan 
difficiliores etiam pedes; ...sed non fluunt nec cohaerent nec verba verbis 
trahunt, ut potius laxiora in his vincla quam nulla sint. 

2 Compare the words of Porphyrio above cited: titulo tantum dissimiles sunt. 
Ovid in the beginning of the Epistulae ex Ponto (I 1, 16) says of them in 
relation to the Tristia: 


Non minus hoc illo triste, quod ante dedi. 
Rebus idem, titulo differt. 
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relative to satire and literary practice. Certainly, the Letters are 
not ‘caustic potash’ (Greenough), and there is not more than a 
bookish suspicion of it in the Sermones. But the characterization 
belongs to satire, and since the Epistles and Sermones were 
satires, they must therefore, though innocent, bear the opprobrium 
of their class. 

Our estimate of the literary activity of Horace is scarcely 
affected by this result. For him it has mattered little that the 
Letters have most commonly been treated as a separate literary 
form. But for the history of Roman satire it cannot be without 
significance that in antiquity the Epistulae were reckoned with 
the Sermones as representatives of the poetical form satira. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON. 
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V.—NOTES ON HORACE. 


Carm. IV 3. 17-20: 


O testudinis aureae 

dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri, temperas, 
O mutis quoque piscibus 

donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum. 


The words dulcem...strepitum deserve more attention than 
they have thus far received from editors. Wickham, Schiitz, 
Kiessling, Macleane, Smith and Gow are silent concerning them. 
Dillenburger remarks simply that stvepitum is used here “de 
grato citharae sonu, ut Ep. I 2, 31. 14, 26.” With this the com- 
ment in Orelli-Mewes is practically identical. Page speaks at 
greater length: “stvepitus being almost invariably used of a ‘din,’ 
‘noise,’ e. g. fori, Romae, valvarum, januae strepitus, there is a 
tendency to take dulcem proleptically here, and construe ‘that 
dost modulate into sweetness the lyre’s sound,’ but, as Ep. I 2, 
31 ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam, the word is 
clearly = ‘music,’ it is perhaps simpler to render here ‘that dost 
rule the sweet music.’”” This utterance seems at once inadequate 
and erroneous. I believe that Horace’s full thought can be felt 
only by taking strepitum in its strictest sense, and dulcem as 
strongly proleptic. In this view stvepitum will supply the foil to 
mutis in v.19. The lyre, left to itself, can produce nothing but 
inharmonious din, even as the fish in their natural state can make 
no articulate sound. It is in reducing this inharmonious din of 
the lyre to harmony that the power of the Muse zs shown, even 
as she might show her power, should she feel so disposed, in 
giving voice to the fish. 

Let us begin by examining the use of the word stvepitus in 
Horace. In Odes, I 15. 18 it is used of the din of battle; in III 
19. 23 of the noise of a carouse; in III 29. 12 of the din and 
bustle of Rome (cf. Epp. II 2. 79; Verg. Aen. I 422). Cf. also 
Odes, III 10. 5 Audis quo strepitu ianua, quo nemus . . . remugiat 
ventis; Sat. I 2. 127 ff. Nec vereor ne... Ianua frangatur, latret 
canis, undique magno Pulsa domus strepitu resonet ; Sat. II 6. 112 
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subito ingens Valvarum strepitus lectis excussit utrumque; Epp. 
I 17. 7 pulvis strepitusque rotarum; Epp. II 1. 202 Garganum 
mugire putes nemus aut mare Tuscum, Tanto cum strepitu ludi 
spectantur; A. P. 80 ff. pedem ... populares vincentem strepitus. 
In these ten passages strepi/us unmistakably denotes an inharmo- 
nious, unpleasant noise. The verb strepere occurs twice: Carm. 
II 1. 17 Iam nunc minaci murmure cornuum Perstringis auris, 
iam litui strepunt; IV 12. 3 nec fluvii strepunt Hiberna nive 
turgidi. 

Two passages remain, besides the one with which this note is 
especially concerned. One is Epp. I 2. 27 ff: 


Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati, 
sponsi Penelopae nebulones Alcinoique 

in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuventus, 
cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 

ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere somnum, 


Surely strepitum is ‘din’ here. Note in proof of this assertion 
the irony that marks the whole passage. Cf. especially sponst 
‘(would-be) spouses,’ the colloquial zz cute curanda, and pul- 
chrum. The same irony appears in Epp. I 14. 25, 26, where 
Horace says to his vilicus, “You long for the town, simply 
because you can find no meretrix tibicina, cuius Ad strepitum 
salias terrae gravis, “to whose clatter you can dance like a lout.” 
In every passage thus far considered we have but one meaning, 
that of ‘din, noise, clatter.’ Why, then, should we assume for 
this one passage a meaning that Horace nowhere else exhibits ? 
Further, there can be no question that by taking stvepitum here 
as we must take it everywhere else in Horace, we get the most 
effective interpretation. strepitum will then suggest the adver- 
sative notion which is so clearly present in mutis, and the 
proleptic dudcem will be the antithesis to donatura ... cycni 
sonum. The whole thought will then be: “O thou, who dost 
attune to sweetness the sounds of the lyre, musicless though they 
are by nature, O thou who standest ready to give to the fish, 
even voiceless though they are, the swan’s song,” etc. 

If we look to the usage of s¢repitus in other authors, we find 
such phrases as strepitus, fremitus, clamor tonitruum ; strepitus, 
crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus ; inter strepitum tot bellorum. Vergil’s 
usage, as that of a contemporary of Horace, is especially inter- 
esting. Cf. Aen. I 422 (cited above), I 725 (of the din of conver- 
sation), V1 559 (of the horrid sounds in Tartarus); see also VI 
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865, IX 394, G. II 492. strepere occurs in Ecl. IX 36; Aen. VI 
709, VIII 2, LX 808, X 568, regularly (save perhaps Aen. VI 709 
strepit omnis murmure campus, said of bees), of a decidedly 
unpleasant noise. How, I ask, could a Roman have understood 
strepitum in our Horatian passage save as has been maintained in 
this paper? 

In Petronius, §33, there is a phrase which, at first sight, seems 
to support Mr. Page’s view. The passage runs thus: gustantibus 
adhuc nobis repositorium allatum est cum corbe, in quo gallina 
erat lignea patentibus in orbem alis, quales esse solent quae 
incubant ova. Accessere continuo duo servi et symphonia stre- 
pente scrutari paleam coeperunt erutaque subinde pavonina ova 
divisere convivis. But here again allowance must be made for 
the narrator's tone, which is ironical. That Encolpius did not 
enjoy the everlasting music in Trimalchio’s house appears plainly 
from §31, especially the words: Paratissimus puer mon minus 
me acido cantico excepit ... pantomimi chorum, non patris 
familiae triclinium crederes. We must interpret aczdo here in the 
light of §68: Servus qui ad pedes Habinnae sedebat, iussus, 
credo, a domino suo proclamavit subito canora voce: ... mudlus 
sonus unqguam acidior percussit aures meas (‘‘ Nie verletzte ein 
widrigerer Ton mein Ohr,” Friedlaender). The spirit of stvepente 
symphonia, §33, is well given by Friedlaender’s rendering : ‘‘ unter 
rauschender Musikbegleitung.” 

Another passage that resembles ours is Vergil, Aen. III 69, 70 
Inde, ubi prima fides pelago, placataque venti Dant maria et denis 
crepitans vocat Auster in altum, but the idea in crepitans is plainly 
that of ‘rustling, noise,’ not ‘music,’ and the emphasis is on 
placata and /enis. A far closer parallel is to be found in Sopho- 
cles, Ajax 1199 ff., where it is said of the man “who first taught 
the Greeks to wage confederate war with hateful arms” that 


éxeivos odre oredbavev 
Babeay 
veipev dusdeiv, 


yAuKdy 


Jebb (edition of 1896) compares Aeschylus, P. V. 574 xnpém\acros 
droBei dévaé. The references in Liddell and Scott show that éroBos 
= strepitus. In language, then, duicem strepitum (lyrae) is a 


1 For convenience I give Jebb’s text throughout. 
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close equivalent of yAukiv (aidAdv) SroBov. Cf. further Pindar, Pyth. 
X 39 (Gildersleeve) mavra 3¢ yopoi mapbéver | re Boai xavayai 
Sovéovrac; id. Olymp. III 8 aidav; id. Nem. V 38 xaddporo 
Boa; Soph. Trach. 640 ff. 6 xadd\cBdas ray’ ipiv | addes odx dvapaiar | 
émdverow, Oeias | dvtidvpov povoas. L. and S. say 
that xavayy is used of the Zyve in the (Homeric) Hymn to Apollo, 
vs. 185. 

It is quite possible that Horace had some one of these expres- 
sions in mind, adapting it, however, to his own immediate purpose. 
He knew his Homer well. He had also some knowledge of 
| Pindar. On this point it will suffice to refer to Kiessling’s notes 
Hit on Carm. I 1. 3, I 3. 34, 1 12. 1 ff., and his introductory remarks 
\ on I 35. Some interesting parallels, in language and in thought, 
Hi between Horace and Sophocles may be noted. Compare C. I 3. q 
| 9 ff.: 


Illi robur et aes triplex 
circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
commisit pelago ratem ; 
i primus, nec timuit praecipitem Africum, etc., 


with Antig. 332 ff. modAa ra Koddev dvOpdrov Sewdrepov médet, k. T. 
and Ajax 1192 ff.: 


dpede mpdrepor aidépa Sivat péyay Tov “Aday 


(see Jebb’s note); C. II 15. 9, 10 fervidos . . . ictus (sc. solis) with 
Ajax 877 ri ad’ jAriov Boddy xéAevbov (see Jebb ad loc.); C. II 16. 
21 ff.: 


Scandit aeratas vitiosa naves 

| Cura nec turmas equitum relinquit, 

| ocior cervis et agente nimbos, 


ocior Euro 


and C. III 1. 37-40: 


Sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem quo dominus, neque 
decedit aerata triremi et 

post equitem sedet atra Cura 


‘with Antig. 951-4: 


GAN’ powpdia ris divacis 


ovr adv wy dBos “Apns, ov mupyos, ovx adixruTrot 


> 
keAatvai vaes exuyotev. 
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C. III 24. 31, 32: 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi 


with Ajax 961-5: 


oi 8” obv Kakois 

rois rove’. tows rot, nei pi 
dv év xpeia dopds. 

oi yap kaxol rayabdy xepoiv 


éxovres ovK ioact, tts éxBadp. 
C. III 30. 4, 5 innumerabilis Annorum series et fuga temporum 
with Ajax 646: 

Grav6’ paxpos kavapiOunros xpdvos 


ver adnra cai havevra kpumrerat 


(cf. also Hor. Epp. I 6. 24, 25); C. IV 7. 16 pulvis et umbra 
sumus (said of the dead) with Ajax 1257 ff.: 


bs dvdpds obxér’ Svros, oKLGs, 
Oapoay 


(see Jebb’s notes); and finally C. IV 13. 6-8: 


Ille virentis et 
doctae psallere Chiae 
pulchris excubat in genis 


with Antig. 781-3: 
"Epws dvixare "Epws, bs xrnpact mirrets, 


a - - 
ds padaxais mapeais veandos évyvxevets. 


Satires, I 1. 9: 
Agricolam laudat iuris legumque peritus, 
sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat 


Wickham calls sub galli cantum an exaggeration, comparing 
Cic. Mur. 22 Vigilas tu de nocte ut tuis consultoribus respondeas 
-..te gallorum ... cantus ... exsuscitat. Kiessling takes the 
same view, remarking, among other things, that “die sa/utatio 
begann doch erst nach Sonnenaufgang ; (prima salutantes atque 
altera continet hora, Martial. IV 8).” Mewes, in his revision of 
Orelli, characterizes sub galli cantum as a‘‘ridicula hyperbole.” 
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Similarly Greenough. Schiitz and Palmer evidently regard the 
words as seriously meant, but their notes are very brief. Kirkland 
is silent on the point. 

Several considerations may, I think, be urged against the view 
that there is any great degree of exaggeration here. (1) There 
is proof that the regular sa/utatio might begin before daylight. 
Cf. e. g. Cic. Cat. I 9 dixisti paulum tibi etiam nunc morae, quod 
ego viverem. Reperti sunt duo equites Romani, qui te ista cura 
liberarent et sese z//a ipsa nocte paulo ante lucem me in meo 
lectulo interfecturos pollicentur. Put beside this passage the 
words of Sallust, Cat. 28 constituere ea nocle ... sicutt salutatum 
introire ad Ciceronem. Had calls before daylight been glaringly 
unusual, any attempt to visit Cicero at such an unheard-of hour 
would have awakened his suspicions at once, and so have defeated 
its own end. The conspirators would hardly have been likely 
(stupid though they proved themselves in other ways) to frustrate 
this particular scheme themselves by essaying a call at an hour 
not sanctioned, to some degree at least, by common custom. If, 
on the other hand, calls even ante Jucem were not unusual, the 
conspirators could rest assured that, unless Cicero’s suspicions 
were aroused in some other way, there would be nothing in so 
early a visit itself to excite him and afford him a chance to 
frustrate their designs. (On the subject of very early calls see 
Mayor’s notes on Juvenal, III 127 and V 19-23; Becker-Goll, 
Gallus, II 194 ff.; Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 228, n. 2, and p. 259.) 

(2) It might be fairly held that the reference in our passage is 
not to the regular sa/utatio, but to extraordinary business calls 
made upon the lawyer by distressed clients. By this supposition 
the case of the lawyer is made more closely parallel to that of 
the merchant, whose encounters with severe storms are somewhat 
out of the line of his ordinary experiences, and to that of the 
farmer whose experience with the law’s vexatious processes are 
quite foreign to the ordinary tenor of his existence. If this be 
granted, it follows that no hour would seem too early to a 
thoroughly frightened client. 

(3) The exaggeration postulated by the editors named above 
would be wholly out of place. Horace is dwelling on the univer- 
sality of human discontent. Four men, distributed into pairs, are 
taken as types of all mankind. Each is brought before us when 
the hardships or disadvantages of his lot press most heavily upon 
him. In speaking of the first, second and fourth characters, 
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Horace is unquestionably keeping to the facts, real or potential, 
of their experience. Why assume that he is exaggerating in 
connection with the third? Such a proceeding would have been 
inartistic, and would have weakened, needlessly, the whole 


passage. 


Sat. I 1. 93-6: 


incipias, parto quod avebas, ne facias quod 
Ummidius guidam—non longa est fabula—dives 
ut metiretur nummos 


finire laborem 


Bentley’s gui tam for guidam is indeed tempting, but I cannot 
forbear to enter a protest against Palmer’s method of supporting 
it. He declares that “Hor. never uses guidam with his proper 
names.” This statement is, of course, a fetitio principit, for it 
becomes true only when Bentley’s emendation is accepted. If 
we emend Palmer’s statement to read “ Horace nowhere else uses 
guidam with proper names,” it will still be in order to ask “What 
of it? Is the fact that he nowhere else uses the word in this way 
sufficient proof that he cannot have so used it here?” The truth 
is that the emendation must be supported on other grounds— 
those, for instance, urged by its author. 

The same sort of petitio principit is perpetrated elsewhere in 
commentaries, e. g. by Kiessling on Hor. C. I 26. 3 quis sub 
Arcto Rex gelidae metuatur orae...unice Securus. He takes 
quis as nominative, giving as the ground of this declaration the 
statement that Horace uses “die veraltete und darum vulgare 
Ablativform guzs” only: in the Epodes and the Satires. This 
statement ought not to be made at all, much less cited here as a 
convincing proof, until it has been shown on good evidence that 
quis does not stand here for guzbus. 

Now, if Vergil could use guzs for guzbus in the Epic style (e. g. 
Aen. I 95, V 511), the form was surely not too commonplace or 
‘vulgar’ to be admitted by Horace into his Odes, especially in 
view of the fact that he is not always at the pains to keep the 
language of these poems clear of a prosaic or even vulgar tone 
(see Teuffel, §238, 6). It is the part, therefore, of the critic to 
show that it is preferable, even if not absolutely} necessary, to 
take guis here as nominative. This successfully done, it is 
allowable to remark that Horace nowhere uses guis as = guibus 
in his Odes. 
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Sat. I 1. 106: 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
quos ultra citraque meguit consistere rectum. 


Cf. Cic. Cato Maior, §41: Nec enim libidine dominante tempe- 
rantiae locum esse, neque omnino in voluptatis regno virtulem 
posse consistere. 


Sat. I 1. 108: 


Illuc unde abii redeo, qui nemo ut avarus 
se probet ac potius laudet diversa sequentis 


There can be no doubt that guz memo is the right reading. 
How shall we interpret it? Palmer’s view, that fiat is to be 
supplied after guz, is, at the first blush, the most tempting. Its 
great advantage lies in the fact that by assuming such a construc- 
tion we make Horace go back, in form of utterance at least, to the 
point whence he started. But it is extremely doubtful whether 

. such an ellipsis is possible. fo is not the kind of verb to be 

easily omitted, especially when, as here, the context in itself gives 

no hint of such an ellipsis. Again, the ellipsis of the subjunctive 
mood is uncommon. If the omission of fia/ is to be justified at 
all, it must be done, I think, by the argument that since Horace 
is so manifestly referring back to the opening line of the Satire, 
he can omit here the essential verb of that line, which the reader 
or auditor would inevitably recall. But, admitting the ellipsis to 
be possible, we meet another and more serious difficulty. We 
must then render either ‘‘I come back to my starting-point, and 
ask why no avaricious man praises himself,” or ““why no man, 
because he is avaricious, praises himself.” Neither view gives 
the point from which Horace started. Palmer, who adopted the 
former, saw this point, and so wrote: “the insertion of this word 
(avarus) is necessary to fuse Hor.’s two subjects into one. At 
the beginning Hor. simply said memo; but having developed 
discontent altogether from the example of the avarus, he here 
adds that word as a sort of correction to his exordium.” The 
other interpretation is even feebler, since it makes Horace answer 
his question actually before he has fully asked it. Precisely the 
same objection applies to the view (held by Orelli-Mewes, Miiller, 

Kiessling, Kirkland) which takes gui nemo directly with prodet, 

and regards uf avarus as a causal phrase to be compared with u¢ 
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capitis minor, Carm. III 5. 42, ut megue... porrectus...mec... 
prodigus, Epp. I 7. 41, or utpote pluris culpari dignos, Sat. I 
4. 24." 

Since I have objected to all the proposed solutions of the 
problem presented by our passage (all, at least, that can be said 
to have any degree of plausibility), it devolves upon me to 
venture to offer a substitute. For the past four years I have 
suggested to my classes that guz nemo se probet = qui omnes se 
improbent—that is, that the clause, though negative in form, is 
affirmative in sense. If this be true, we shall have to supply 
improbat se ‘with’%/ avarus, and we shall thus have merely an 
example of the ordinary comparative w/-clause which is so 
common in connection with affirmative clauses. I am inclined to 
think that this explanation is tenable. The fact that ac, not sed, 
is the connective seems to afford it support. 

Recently I noted the following passage (Cic. Fin. II, §18): Sed 
dum dialecticam, Torquate, contemnit Epicurus, quae una con- 
tinet omnem et perspiciendi quid in quaque re sit scientiam et 
iudicandi quale quidque sit, et ratione ac via disputandi, ruit in 
dicendo, ut mihi quidem videtur, ec ea, guae docere vult, ulla 
arte distingutt, ut haec ipsa, quae modo loguebamur. Only two 
explanations of u¢ haec ifsa are (to me, at least) conceivable. 
One is that ec... distinguit is in spirit affirmative: “he fails to 
distinguish . . . as, for instance, in the case just mentioned”; the 
other is that with ut haec ipsa we must supply megue or non 
distinguit. If we take the latter course, we get the very construc- 
tion which has been declared—e. g. by Palmer—impossible for 
our Horatian passage. In either case the passage from Cicero 
seems to me to be a complete parallel to that in Horace. The 
explanation applying to the one will apply, then, to the other. It 
goes without saying that none of the explanations of Horace’s 
words, rejected above, could be forced to apply to Cicero’s 
sentence. 

Another general parallel, as it seems to me, to our Horatian 
passage is to be found in Terence, Phormio, 279-81 (Demipho is 
the speaker): 


1If we read memo ut avarus se probet, we are confronted by two difficulties: 
(1) the harsh hiatus in memo ut, and (2) the difficulty of satisfactory interpre- 
tation, for we must take wf as ‘how,’ and closely join emo and avarus. Such 
an interpretation would be practically identical with Palmer’s and so be open 
to the objections urged above against that view. 
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An quisquam iudex est, qui possit noscere 
tua iusta, ubi tute verbum non respondeas, 
Ita ut ille fecit ? 


Here fecit = non respondit. Had the sentence concluded with a 
simple zta ut ille, its close resemblance to our passage would be 
more immediately apparent. 

With either of the proposed explanations, we get a view simple 
in the extreme. The framework of Horace’s question here, guz 
nemo... sé probet, will be identical with that of the query with 
which the Satire opens, guz fit... contentus vivat, and the illus- 
tration, “just as the miser fails to praise himself,” will be entirely 
in point, since for seventy or eighty lines he has been using the 
avarus as the most typical example of discontent. 


Sat. I 5. 43: 


O qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt. 


No editor (at least in recent times) has made any comment on 
complexus. It may be interesting, therefore, to compare Cic. 
Acad. Post. I 1 In Cumano nuper cum mecum Atticus noster 
esset, nuntiatum est nobis a M. Varrone venisse eum Roma pridie 


vesperi... Itaque confestim ad eum ire perreximus, paulumque 
cum ab eius villa abessemus, ipsum ad nos venientem vidimus; 
atque tllum complexi, ut mos amicorum est...ad suam villam 
reduximus. See Reid ad loc. 


Set. Is. 7: 
Hic ego propter aquam, quod erat deterrima, ventri 
indico bellum 


Neither Schiitz, Kiessling, Kirkland, Wickham, nor Greenough 
makes any comment directly on the words ventri indico bellum. 
Mewes defines them by cena adstineo, comparing Cicero, Cato 
Maior, §46: ne omnino bellum indixisse videar voluptati. Does 
not indico bellum, here as elsewhere, mean ‘I make a formal 
declaration of war against,’ and was it not meant to suggest to 
Horace’s contemporaries the fetial ceremonies traditionally con- 
nected with such a declaration, as described later by Livy, I 32. 
5 ff.? If this is right, we get added humor in the ridiculously 
exaggerated tone of the passage. The mock heroics will then 
run through four full verses, and the drop to the ‘Dutch picture’ 
(Wickham) in Zum pueri nautis, etc., will be all the more 
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marked. The mock heroic tone is resumed in vss. 51 ff.: Nunc 
mihi paucis Sarmenti scurrae pugnam, etc., and in vss. 73, 74: 
Nam vaga...tectum. Cf. also Sat. II 6. 100 Iamque tenebat 
Nox medium caeli spatium, etc. See also Juvenal, e. g. IV 29- 
39, and Friedlaender ad loc., also his Einleitung, p. 57. One 
cannot help thinking that Juvenal had in mind the passages of 
Horace quoted above. 


Sat. I 5. 51 ff: 
Nunc mihi paucis 
Sarmenti scurrae pugnam Messique Cicirri, 
Musa, velim memores 


The mock heroic character of these verses (cf. preceding note) 
has often been remarked by editors. To their comments, how- 
ever, something can be added. Horace pretends to be here the 
mere vecorder of the strains sung by the muse. Cf. then the 
thought of Carm. I 1. 32 Si neque tibias Euterpe cohibet neque 
Polyhymnia Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton, and the /anguage 
of Carm. I 12. 1 ff., I 24. 2-4, and III 4. 1 ff. This fiction, 
whereby the muse is represented as the real singer and the poet 
as merely her mouthpiece, is the true Homeric or Epic attitude.’ 
Cf. the Iliad, I 1, Odyssey, I 1, and the opening of Paradise Lost. 
Though Vergil begins self-consciously with Arma virumque cazo 
(see Conington on cano), he nevertheless comes back in vs. 8, 
Musa, mihi causas memora, to the Homeric model and throws 
himself, as it were, wholly on the muse. We may compare also 
appeals to the muse for special help in special connections, e. g. 
Iliad, II 484 ff., and its imitation in the Aeneid, VII 641 ff; also 
Paradise Lost, VII 1 ff. Now, Horace’s careful adherence to the 
highest poetic models emphasizes the intentional burlesque of the 
description that follows, by making the language out of all 
proportion to the subject-matter. 


Sat. I 5. 77-80: 


Incipit ex illo montis Apulia notos 
ostentare mihi, quos torret Atabulus et quos 


1The New York Herald of Dec. 27, 1896, contained an account of a mosaic 
tablet, recently discovered in Tunis. The tablet represents Vergil as reading 
the Aeneid, while behind him stand two Muses. Part of the description 
seems worth quoting: “ With head erect, eyes intent, expression as of one 
inspired and with his right hand placed upon his breast, the index finger 
being raised, the poet listens to Clio and Melpomene, who stand behind him 
and alternately dictate the melodious lines of the poem.” 
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numquam erepsemus, nisi nos vicina Trivict 
villa recepisset 


“For this construction ef vicinus L. S. only quote Lucan, 
9. 432 ora vicina perusti aetheris.” So Palmer. Had he seen, as 
did Wickham, that vicina is here a noun, he might have noted 
Cic. Off. III 104 Fidem ... in Capitolio vicinam Iovis, and Ovid, 
Fasti, VI 399 anus vicina loci, both cited by L. and S. Add 
Vergil, Aen. III 500 Si quando Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis 
arva Intraro. Cf. finally the use of the genitive with amicus 
when construed as a noun, and the dative with the same word 
considered as an adjective. 


Sat. I 9. 11: 


“O te, Bolane, cerebri 
felicem,” aiebam tacitus, cum quidlibet ille 
garriret, vicos, urbem laudaret. 


Most editors follow Porphyrion in thinking of Bolanus as some 
hot-headed individual, who would long ere this have taken the 
law into his own hands, and have forcibly rid himself of so 
disagreeable a companion. The same view was taken by Ben 
Jonson, Poetaster, III 1, in his imitation of this Satire. Schiitz, 
after mentioning this view, continues: ‘Aber Hor. nennt sich 
selbst reizbar und heftig sat. II 3, 323. 7, 35 und 44. epist. I 20, 

. 25. Vielleicht besser: Bol. hat ein solches Phlegma, dass er sich 
nicht leicht erhitzt.” He had been anticipated in this view by 
Gifford, who, in his edition’ of Jonson’s works (1816), writes: 
“But no one could show more fretfulness and impatience than 

| Horace himself does. Surely the fe/iczty of Bolanus must have 
consisted in an impenetrable, rather than a ticklish and tender 

scull: a comfortable indifference to all attacks ; a good-humoured 
stupidity that dosed over all impertinence; this, indeed, was to 
be envied.” 


Sat. I y. 22 ff: 


Si bene me novi, non Viscum pluris amicum, 

non Varium facies; nam quis me scribere pluris 
aut citius possit versus? quis membra movere 
mollius? invideat quod et Hermogenes ego canto. 


The attempts to identify the bore of this Satire—e. g. with 
Propertius—are well known. For myself, I am inclined to believe 


1TI, p. 435. 
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that the four verses quoted above are enough of themselves to 
show that all such attempts are but a waste of time, for they seem 
to prove conclusively that Horace had no one person particularly 
in mind. The unknown bore prides himself on the very three 
things which were Horace’s pet aversions. His estimate of the 
credit to be accorded to rapid and voluminous composition 
appears from Sat. I 1. 120, 121, I 4. 8-21, I 10. 50, 51, and I 10. 
64-71. Such writing formed the opposite pole to the ideal which 
he set before himself, as suggested in Sat. I 10. 72-74, and more 
fully in Carm. IV 2. 25-32. Cf. Nettleship’s Vergil, p. 17: “For 
the first time in the history of Italian literature they (Vergil and 
Horace) practically laid down the principle that no amount of 
labour could be too great to expend upon poetical expression ; 
that genius, power, freedom of utterance, were not enough to 
make a perfect poet. Like Cicero in the sphere of oratorical 
prose, Vergil and Horace are never satisfied with the form of 
their work; they know no end to the striving for perfection.” 
See also Sellar’s Horace, pp. 182 ff. 

How Horace valued the bore’s second accomplishment, skill in 
dancing, is shown (1) by the invidious mo//ius; (2) by Sat. II 1. 
24 Saltat Milonius, ut semel icto Accessit fervor capiti numerus- 
que lacernis ; and (3) by Cicero’s well-known words in Mur., §13, 
especially the clause nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit. 
Horace’s attitude toward Tigellius requires no illustration. 

We thus, as already suggested, find the bore seeking to curry 
favor with Horace by the aid of the very things which would 
have been sure to earn him Horace’s hearty dislike. A man who 
combined the attributes of a Crispinus, a Milonius, and a Her- 
mogenes Tigellius would have had no chance whatever to secure 
the poet’s favor. My point, then, is that the description is obvi- 
ously made to order, to paint the bore in as ludicrous a light as 
possible, and that it therefore of itself proves that Horace had no 
real individual especially in mind, since it is hardly likely that 
any individual would have possessed such a curiously composite 
character, or have been so dull of perception, so utterly a stranger 
to the likes and dislikes of the man whose favor he was seeking 
to win as to endeavor to commend himself to that man via his 
pet aversions. Such a coincidence is, indeed, possible; yet it 
hardly seems probable. 

I should rather hold that Horace has in mind more than one 
individual, that he is dramatizing in the form ofa single incident 
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his experiences with numerous personages who sought his aid to 
further their social or literary ambitions. I am inclined to believe 
also that, if we regard the fifth, sixth and ninth Satires of this 
book as parts of one whole, our interpretations of these poems 
will be materially assisted. The sixth Satire tells how naturally 
and honestly the friendship between Maecenas and Horace arose, 
the fifth gives a glimpse of the real nature of that friendship, and 
the ninth tells us what that friendship is not. This view will 
account satisfactorily for the absence of all political allusions (save 
that in vss. 28 and 29) from the fifth Satire. Horace would hint 
that such matters form no part of the friendship, which is one 
between men allied, the one to the other, by similarity of tastes 
in matters wholly removed from the sphere of politics and 
statecraft. 


BARNARD COLLEGE. CHARLES KNAPP. 
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NOTE. 


On LucrAn’s NIGRINUS. 


The difficulty of distinguishing between the formal and the 
spontaneous in Lucian’s work leaves commentators grotesquely 
at variance in regard to the intention of certain of his writings, 
and notably of the Nigrinus. From Wieland to Croiset there is 
aseries of critics who accept it as a serious document, either a 
‘confession’ or a tract for the times. On the other hand, Ant. 
Schwarz will have it pure satire, a parody of the sudden conver- 
sions aimed at by certain philosophers. P. M. Boldermann, ina 
really valuable contribution to Lucianic doctrine,’ by misappli- 
cation of a fruitful theory, classes the dialogue among those in 
which Lucian imitates comedy in the manner of Menippus: 
Nigrinus is a comic character, but his talk is pure Cynic doctrine. 
E. Schwarz, reviewing Boldermann’s essay in the Philologische 
Wochenschrift for March 21, 1896, refutes this notion easily 
enough, but sets up in place of it one of his own which will 
hardly be more satisfactory to Lucianic scholars. ‘Die Schilde- © 
rung des Klientenelends im Nigrin,” he says, “ist nichts als eine 
kurze Wiederholung der ausfiihrlichen Darstellung in den 
Klienten, sie gipfelt hier wie dort in einem scharfen Angriffe auf 
die Philosophen, welche sich freiwillig, nur durch den Glanz des 
Reichthums und der Vornehmheit geblendet, zu solcher Misére 
hergeben, nur mit dem Unterschiede, dasz die Klienten nur eine 
scharfe Invective gegen solche, die hellenische Philosophie 
diskreditierenden Philosophen sind, der Nigrin das positive 
Gegenstiick liefert in dem Bilde des Platonikers, der zwar das 
stille und feine Athen mit dem Jarmenden, groszstadtisch rohen 
Rom vertauscht hat, aber gerade hier ein leuchtender Exempel 
fiir echthellenische Weisheit ist. ... er ist ebenso zu der Klien- 
tenschrift das Gegenstiick wie die Entlaufenen Sklaven zum 
Peregrinus, wie der Fischer zu der Blav mpaois, wie der Ikaro- 
menipp ... zum Als xarnyopovpevos.” 


1Diss., Leyden, 1893. 
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Now, it is undeniable that the discourse of Nigrinus gives a 
shorter description of the matters set forth at length in De 
Mercede Conductis, but if it was intended as a Jendant and in 
some degree a corrective thereof, it is unfortunate that while De 
Mercede Conductis was written in a realistic spirit, with the 
author’s eye on the object, the Nigrinus was composed on a 
palpably sophistic plan with argumentation that will not bear 
scrutiny. The comparison of Athens and Rome is manifestly ad 
captandum. Of the generations of critics that have taken it as a 
serious contribution to Sittengeschichte, not one seems to have 
noticed that, with the exception of their undue interest in horse- 
racing, the Romans are not charged with a single vice or folly 
which is not also laid at the door of the Athenians in other of the 
Lucianic writings. (Cp. Nig. 23 with Epist. Cron. 35 and Gall. 
9; 30 with Charon 22 and De Luctu passim; 31 with Navig. 23; 
etc.) The dialogue is interesting as proving that it was fashion- 
able once more to write in praise of Athens; but if it be com- 
pared with Navigium and Gallus, we must admit that, as far as 
Lucian’s evidence goes, we have nothing to prove that society in 
Athens differed more widely from society in Rome than the 
province always differs from the capital. 

The mystery of the Nigrinus, as of other Lucianic works, has 
remained unsolved because critics find it hard to believe in 
Lucian as a sophist. Few casual readers take the trouble to 
study the contemporaries whom he outshone. Even Lucianic 
scholars, after formally crediting the sophistic with their author's 
early training and first success, are wont to state that he broke 
with the system midway in his career, and to treat of him there- 
after as though he were as completely a law unto himself as 
Thucydides or Plato. We find even recent commentators like 
Croiset speaking of him as returning to rhetoric in his old age, as 
though there were any evidence to show that he ever abandoned 
it. The famous passage in Bis Accusatus cannot be pressed to 
mean more than that he substituted the composition and delivery 
of dialogues for that of meletae. The other part of the sophistic 
programme, the prolalia, he apparently retained ; the Prometheus 
in Verbis is such a work and was designed, by internal evidence, 
as the introduction to a dialogue recitation. It is my belief, then, 
that the Nigrinus not only shows traces of the sophistic style, as 
all allow, but is actually a sophistic work. I conceive that Lucian, 
having occasion to address an Athenian audience, determined on 
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two points: that he would give them a sort of Panathenaic oration,’ 
and that he would do it in the Platonic manner, of which he had 
made a special study. In pursuit of inspiration for the first point 
he read Pericles’ funeral oration in Thucydides’ and Plato’s 
Menexenus. Catching from the Menexenus the tone of ironical 
admiration which aptly secured the lightness of touch called for 
by the occasion, he enforced it by dipping into the Protagoras.* 
We are accustomed to dismiss as pedantic and futile the methods 
by which the later sophists studied the great classical writers and 
aimed at reproducing their effects, assigning to Lucian’s ‘sophistic 
period’ none but works of hopeless frigidity. The Nigrinus 
should save us from such blunders. We can hardly doubt its 
success with the audience for whom it was written; still more 
gratifying to the author would have been the knowledge that 
posterity would, on the strength of it, write him down a moralist, 
a patriot, and sometime a Platonist. 
EMILy JAMES SMITH. 


1When the sophist Alexander visited Athens, 7 uév Exawvor Hoav 
tov doreoc . . ., yap Adyou eixacto, Philostratus, Vit. Soph., 
2, 78, 13 ff., ed. Kayser. Cp. Aristides’ Panathenaic Oration. 

? Besides the explicit quotation in the preface, cp. Nigr. 13 with Thuc. II 
37, Nigr. 14 with Thuc. IT 4o., 

3Cp. Nigr. 35 with Prot. 328 D. 
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A Literary History of the English People. From the Origins to the Renais- 
sance. By J.J.JUssERAND. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 


1895. 


This volume forms Part I of a work to be completed in three volumes, 
Part II extending “From the Renaissance to Pope,” and Part III, “ From 
Pope to the Present Day.” The author is particular to call his work not “a 
‘ History of English Literature,’ but rather a ‘ Literary History of the English 
People.’” It is thus distinguished from Taine’s work, a brilliant essay on 
English literature, though often mistaken in its critical judgments, rather than 
a history of English literature. 

M. Jusserand has devoted much labor and study to the composition of his 
work, He has gone to original sources, and not the least valuable portion of 
the volume is that containing the numerous bibliographical notes which he 
has appended to almost every page. These are what we miss in ten Brink, 
with whose valuable history of English literature this volume invites com- 
parison. It is true that ten Brink intended to add a very full bibliography, 
but his most unfortunate death prevented it; it is better to give the bibliog- 
raphy in the course of the work, for the reader desires to know the authorities 
as he progresses in his reading. 

The impression produced upon the mind of the impartial reader after a 
careful perusal of the volume, is that it is well done. If he should not, in all 
cases, have adopted the same perspective, and if he considers that some 
writers deserved a less cursory treatment, that is a matter of private judgment. 
The volume is divided into three books treating respectively the Origins, the 
French Invasion, and England to the English. These are subdivided into. 
chapters, whose titles deserve mention, both as giving a summary of the work, 
and as illustrating the author’s statement, “To be easily understood one must 
be clear,” and throughout the volume one is reminded of the French adage, 
“ Ce qui n’est pas clair, n'est pas francais.” 

The first book contains four chapters: Britannia, the Germanic invasion, 
the national poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, and Christian literature and prose 
literature of the Anglo-Saxons. The second book has also four chapters: 
Battle, literature in the French language under the Norman and the Angevin 
kings, Latin, and literature in the English language. The third book 
includes seven chapters: The new nation, Chaucer, the group of poets, Wil- 
liam Langland and his visions, prose in the fourteenth century, the theatre, 
and the end of the Middle Ages. The several chapters are subdivided into 
sections with separate headings, so that at no moment is one at a loss to know 
what the author is talking about, for each subject, however briefly or fully 
treated, is kept separate and distinct from every othersubject. This analytical 
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subdivision should not be disregarded, but it is specially serviceable in a his- 
tory of literature. 

In any work by a French writer we naturally look for an exaltation of the 
Kelts, their brilliancy, their power of imagination, their fertility of invention. 
Granting all that may be said on this subject by Keltophilists, we have always 
thought that the Keltic literature of Britain, and the Kelts themsélves, before 
the Norman Conquest, had as little to do with English literature proper as the 
Greeks and Greek literature of the Byzantine empire. Whatever views we 
may hold as to the greater or less extermination of the Kelts by the Germanic 
invaders, and the greater or less incorporation of them into the body of the 
English,—and we are ready to grant, as the author holds, that this incorpora- 
tion was greater than was formerly thought,—the literature does not seem to 
us to have had one particle of influence on the Old English, or Anglo-Saxon 
literature, and we see no advantage in beginning with it a literary history of 
the English people. English literature begins with “the national poetry of 
the Anglo-Saxons,” and here we see its true genius and spirit, allied to that of 
other Germanic and Scandinavian tribes, The author is very right in saying 
that the Anglo-Saxons “did not allow the traditions of the vanquished Celts 
to blend with theirs, and in spite of their conversion to Christianity, they pre- 
served, almost without change, the main characteristics of the race from which 
they were descended” (p. 36), We must come down to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries before we find Keltic traditions beginning to infiltrate 
English literature, and then through the Normans as intermediaries. What- 
ever Keltic blood may survive in the present English people, it did not affect 
the Old English people, and whatever Kelts survived the Germanic invasion 
became hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the oil and water of that 
day did not mix. 

The sketch of Old English poetry is all too brief, and the account of the 
versification is quoted from Sweet’s “Sketch” in Hazlitt’s Warton, but that 
was before the days of Sievers, so the student must revise the account given of 
it, and not takeas literal truth the statement, “‘ The rules of this prosody, not 
very difficult in themselves, are made still easier by a number of licenses and 
exceptions” (p. 37). The dispute as to the works of Cynewulf is mentioned, 
but the works themselves receive scant treatment, the doubtful Andreas being 
the only one of which a brief outline is given. The conjecture of Earle that 
he “lived in the eleventh century” is quoted as on a par with that of ten 
Brink that “ he was born between 720 and 730” (p. 39); but Earle’s mere con- 
jecture is utterly untenable. While the Brunandurh, or Athelstan, is found in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 937, the Maldon or Byrhinoth (991) 
is not found therein, and this should not have been so stated (p. 47, note 1), 
As was to be expected, an outline of the Beowulf is given, but Beowulf did not 
“return to his own country” after the fight with Grendel and before that with 
Grendel’s mother (p. 52): he simply slept elsewhere, and so was not on hand 
when the latter came to Heorot and devoured Aeschere. The author in his 
Preface laments “ misprints,” and it must be acknowledged that there is quite 
a number of them, which even the best of eyes cannot avoid, but Chlochilaicus 
occurs three times in note at foot of p. 50. M. Jusserand thinks that Beowulf 
is “very different from Roland, the hero of France, he too of Germanic origin, 
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but living in a different milieu” (p. 54); but surely some allowance should be 
made for chronology. 

The introduction of Latin letters and their effect upon Old English writing, 
as seen in the works of Baeda and in the poems of Caedmon and Cynewulf, is 
noted; also, the contributions of Alfred toa dissemination of a knowledge of 
literature among his people in the first revival of learning, and the later works 
of ZZlfric and of Wulfstan, receive mention; but fault is found with this Old 
English literature in that it is ‘almost stationary; it does not perceptibly move 
and develop; a graft is wanted” (p. 92). This graft was to come from the 
Norman invasion. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively brief sketch of Old English literature,— 
for, in a work of this compass, we cannot expect the treatment given by ten 
Brink, Stopford Brooke, or Morley,—the author appreciates highly what has 
been handed down to us from the Anglo-Saxon period, and well says: “‘ The 
English country can thus pride itself upon a literature which for antiquity is 
unparalleled in Europe” (p. 79). This has not always been realized even by 
English writers, and although a knowledge of this literature is easily acces- 
sible, it does not seem to have penetrated beyond scholars. 

The Norman Conquest and its effects follow. William the Conqueror is 
highly exalted. “ The qualities of which William gave the example were rare 
in England, but common in France; they were those of his race and country, 
those of his lieutenants; they naturally reappear in many of his successors ” 
(p. 106). The Normansare duly praised, perhaps over-duly. “Their match- 
less strength and their indomitable will further one particular cause: the 
infusion of French and Latin ideas in the Anglo-Saxon people, and the con- 
nection of England with the civilization of the South.” The fact that “the 
chiefs of the nation are French,” and “their wives are mostly French too” 
(p. 108), is put prominently before us, so that one would infer that all the 
good in England came from France. Now, while the impartial historian will 
readily acknowledge the good accruing to England from the Norman invasion, 
he should never forget the heroic qualities lying at the basis of the English 
people, qualities seen in other Germanic peoples, which asserted themselves 
two hundred and fifty years later in that composite Saxon and Norman, that 
is, English people, almost as distinct from the French of that day as were the 
Saxon and Norman at the time of the Conquest; the development had been 
different, and the Saxon had predominated. 

The diffusion of the French language and the rise of Anglo-French literature 
are quite fully treated. The French language and French ideas were undoubt- 
edly prevalent in England for three hundred years. The author rightly says: 
“It matters little whether these ideas went across the Channel carried over by 
poets or by manuscripts. What zs important is to see and ascertain that works 
of a new style, with new aims in them, and belonging to a new school of art, 
enjoyed in England a wide popularity after the Conquest, with the result that 
deep and lasting transformations affected the aesthetic ideal and even the 
way of thinking of the inhabitants” (p. 120). 

The different kinds of this literature are enumerated and discussed. His- 
tories, romances, religious works, fad/iaux, prose and poetry, all are found 
and in great numbers. Geoffrey Gaimar, Wace, Benoit de Sainte-More, the 
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Chanson de Roland,“ the national song of the Normans as well as of all French- 
men” (p. 125), the authors of the Alexander, Charlemagne, and Arthur cycles 
of romances,—all show the activity of the Anglo-Norman intellect, and the 
avidity of Anglo-Norman society for literature of all kinds. As a specimen of 
these romances one may take the Arthurian cycle. ‘‘ One thing, however, was 
lacking for a time to the complete success of the Arthurian epic: the stamp of 
authenticity, the Latin starting-point .. . Geoffrey of Monmouth makes up for 
this deficiency” (p. 132). Here comes in the Keltic influence on subsequent 
English literature. These legends had developed in Wales, Brittany, and 
Cornwall. “The Briton harpists had, by the beauty of their tales, and the 
sweetness of their music, early acquired a great reputation,” and the great 
service of Geoffrey of Monmouth was that he collected these tales in Latin 
form, and passed them on to Wace and other Norman-French writers, whence 
they were taken by Layamon first, and after the lapse of more than two 
hundred and fifty years by Sir Thomas Malory, and so have been perpetuated 
as the only well-developed cycle of romance in English literature. What 
difference does it make if William of Newbury says that Geoffrey made 
“Arthur’s little finger bigger than Alexander's back,” that he “lies about 
almost everything”? Welcome the lies, if we take them at their true value! 
They were “turned into Latin verse, into French alexandrines, into Welsh 
prose”; “the finest poems the Middle Ages devoted to them were written on 
English ground” (p. 134). But while the chief one, this romantic cycle was 
not the only one, and romance was not the only literary form that these Anglo- 
French poets and prose-writers cultivated. “‘ They have also shorter narratives 
in prose and verse, the subject of which is generally love, drawn from French, 
Latin, Greek, and even Hindu legends” (pp. 141-2). A very modern spirit 
pervades these love-poems. Human nature was not so very different in the 
thirteenth century from what it is in the nineteenth, but it has progressed 
since the eighth. “To sum up in a word which will show the difference 
between the first and second period: on the lips of the conquerors of Hastings 
odes have become chansons.” 

In addition to the love-literature, the literature of wit and humor was 
developed. ‘The French who were now living in England in large numbers 
introduced there the taste for merry tales of trickery and funny adventures, 
stories of curious mishaps of all kinds” (p.155). ‘All this literature went 
over the Channel with the conquerors.” Thus new ideas were introduced 
among the English people, which, prevalent for a time in a distinct grade of 
society, gradually permeated the mass and aided the development of English 
thought. 

The Latin literature of the Anglo-Norman period is next treated, the 
period of the lengthy Chronicles of English history written during the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from Henry of Huntingdon to Ralph Hig- 
don. These have been made accessible of late years in the Rolls series, and 
constitute a unique possession, furnishing very full materials for the history of 
the times. M. Jusserand gives an interesting account of the Latin education of 
the time, the establishment of monasteries, and of schools and libraries under 
their walls. Paris was the literary capital, and its University in the twelfth 
century was a great resort. After its model the universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge were formed, “ but their celebrity was chiefly local, and they never 
reached the international reputation of the one at Paris” (p. 173). 

English writers were great Latin scholars, “They handle the language 
with such facility in the twelfth century, one might believe it to be their 
mother-tongue; the chief monuments of English thought at this time are 
Latin writings. Latin tales, chronicles, satires, sermons, scientific and 
medical works, treatises on style, prose romances, and epics in verse, all kinds 
of composition are produced by Englishmen in considerable numbers” (p. 176). 

The poem of Joseph of Exeter on the Trojan war, long attributed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, is an example of the facility with which Englishmen wrote 
Latin verse. Mr. Wright has made the works of these Anglo-Latin poets 
accessible in the Rolls series, and has given an account of them in his Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria, Vol. 11, the Anglo-Norman period. A most 
interesting satire is the Speculum Stultorum of Nigel Wireker, in which the 
stupid monk is taken off in the person of Burnellus the ass, who visits many 
universities, finally that of Paris, where he matriculates among the English 
nation, and after seven years study has learnt nothing but “ ya”: 


“Cum nihil ex toto quodcunque docente magistro 
Aut socio potuit discere praeter ya.” 


Finally his master, who has been searching for him far and wide, carries him 


back to his usual duties. 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf writes his Vova Poetria, in which he lays down new 


rules for the art of poetry. Latin prose writings are more abundant than 
poetry: witness the Policraticus, sive de Nugis Curialium of John of Salisbury, 
whose alternative title is taken by Walter Map for one of his witty works. 
Much has been fathered upon Map, which he most probably never wrote, 
particularly the so-called Apocalypse and Confession of Golias. 

The last chapter of the second book treats the literature in the English 
language, and here we have a succinct account of the revival of the vernacular 
literature after a long repose. It had never been extinct, but for a hundred 
and fifty years after the Norman Conquest there had scarcely been more than 
enough to preserve the continuity. ‘“ The twelfth century, so fertile in Latin 
and French works, only counts, as far as English works are concerned, devo- 
tional books in prose and verse” (p. 205). We may add the later entries in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, but these, with the modernisations of the Gospel 
version, the series of Homilies, the so-called Moral Ode, and a few other poems, 
constitute all that we have in English before the year 1200. ‘The native 
English mind, as distinguished from the Norman mind, was repressed, felt no 
impulse to produce, and time was needed to amalgamate the two. The 
thirteenth century saw the beginning of this amalgamation, and before its 
close we find the first English king on the throne in the person of Edward I, 
and the beginnings of an English literature consequent upon the fusion of the 
two races. This is the century of Layamon’s Brut, the Ormulum, the Ancren 
Riwle, the Genesis and Exodus, the Owl and Nightingale, the most original 
poem of the century, the romances of Havelok the Dane, and King Horn, and 
the continuation of chronicle history in English in the work of Robert of 
Gloucester. The Psalter is paraphrased in English verse, and metrical lives 
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of saints in both Northern and Southern English abound. While not much 
originality is manifested, English authors can write in their own language as 
well as in Latim and French, and the demand for such works shows the 
increasing prevalence of the language, but we must wait until the fourteenth 
century before the preponderance is on that side. “ Most of the religious 
treatises in English that have come down to us... belong to the first half of 
the fourteenth century. In the thirteenth... many Englishmen considered 
French to be, together with Latin, the literary language of the country; they 
endeavored to handle it, but not always with great success. ... These 
attempts become rare as we approach the fourteenth century, and English 
translations and imitations, on the contrary, multiply” (pp. 213-4). This 
represents the true state of affairs. In the first half of the fourteenth century 
we have Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne and his Chronicle, both transla- 
tions of Anglo-French works, the English version of Robert Grosseteste’s 
Castel of Love, the voluminous Cursor Mundi, the great repertory of legends, 
Dan Michel’s Remorse of Conscience, and Richard Rolle of Hampole’s Prick of 
Conscience and other works, issuing from Kent and Yorkshire respectively, 
and both about the same year, 1340, and many others. Thus at the time 
of Chaucer’s birth there was an English people, and an English literature 
in embryo, and the time was ripe fora great English poet. ‘In the course 
of the fourteenth century, under Edward III and Richard II, a double 
fusion, which had been slowly preparing during the preceding reigns, is com- 
pleted and sealed forever; the races established on English ground are 
fused into one, and the languages they spoke become one also. The French 
are no longer superposed on the natives, henceforth there are only English in 
the English island” (p. 236). It had taken a long time, about three hundred 
years, but it had been finally accomplished. M. Jusserand sets this well before 
us, and not the least interesting fact stated in this connection, on the authority 
of Bracton, is that, in the thirteenth century, if a murder had been committed, 
an inquest was necessary to determine whether the murdered man was an 
Englishman or of French birth; in the former case no fine was imposed. The 
statute of 1340 abolishes the “ presentement d’Englescherie,” showing that by 
this time no distinction was made as to the genealogy of the slain, French- 
man and Englishman being on a par. 

The chapter on “ the new nation” is one of the most interesting in the book 
and brings before us the life of the fourteenth century. The disappearance of 
French and the rise of English is traced; the race as well as the language 
is transformed. A real English Parliament is constituted, and “from the end 
of the fourteenth century an Englishman could already say as he does to-day: 
* My business is not the business of the State, but the business of the State is 
my business.’ The whole of the English constitution, from the vote on the 
taxes to the Aadeas corpus, is comprised in this formula.” This isa compendium 
of the principles of liberty, and is very different from the French king’s dic- 
tum: “Z’état, c’est moi.” A nation in which political liberty had been thus 
developed, in which trade, ‘commerce, architecture, art, social life, had pro- 
gressed, must needs have a progressive literature. The sense of beauty that 
had been manifested in other directions must manifest itself in literature, and 
the touch of a great poet was wanting for this purpose. The hero is the pro- 
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duct of his time, but the hero too carries forward his time to a greater perfec- 
tion. The first half of the fourteenth century was preparatory to the efflor- 
escence of literature in the second half. 

The leader in this movement was, of course, Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet of the 
new nation and the representative of the new age; “he paints it from nature 
and is apart of it” (p. 267). We havea full chapter on Chaucer and his works 
treated chronologically, based on the publications of the Chaucer Society. 
His early reception of French influence is noted, his acquaintance with the 
works of Deguileville, Machault, Des Champs, and Granson, but we do not 
find him regarded, with Sandras, as a mere imitator of the French ¢rouvéves. 
The critical question as to his authorship of the existing version of the Romaunt 
of the Rose is barely touched upon. “ The first fragment alone might, on account 
of its style and versification, be the work of Chaucer, but this is only a surmise, 
and we have no direct proof of it” (p. 278, note 2). That M. Jusserand is very 
doubtful about it is shown by his statement in the text that “this trans- 
lation by Chaucer is lost.” The spurious works are duly enumerated (p. 279, 
note 1). Very brief outlines of the Boke of the Duchesse and of the House of Fame 
are given, and a much fuller one of 7vot/us and Criseyde, in which poem “he 
surpasses now even the Italians whom he had taken for his models, and writes 
the first great poem of renewed English literature.” The Canterbury Tales 
are duly described and commented on with sympathetic appreciation. ‘‘ There 
appear in perfect light his masterly gifts of observation, of comprehension, and 
of sympathy; we well see with what art he can make his characters stand 
forth, and how skilfully they are chosen to represent all contemporaneous 
England” (p. 334). With respect to Chaucer’s skill as a poet and its effect 
upon the undeveloped language, M. Jusserand remarks: “ The brilliancy with 
which Chaucer used this new tongue, the instant fame of his works, the clear 
proof afforded by his writings that English could fit the highest and the lowest 
themes, assured to that idiom its definitive place among the great literary 
languages” (p. 338). ‘“Chaucer’s efforts were not exercised in vain; they 
assisted the work of concentration. After him the dialects lost their import- 
ance; the one he used, the East Midland dialect, has since become the language 
of the nation” (p. 309). It is impossible to over-estimate the position of 
Chaucer in a history of English literature. His influence is seen throughout 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries down to the newimpulse given by the 
study of Italian and classical literature in the reign of Elizabeth. The poets 
immediately succeeding Chaucer are simply his imitators, and serve to per- 
petuate his influence for a hundred and fifty years. In “the group of poets” 
authors are included who preceded, as well as those who were contemporary 
with, and those who succeeded, Chaucer, as witness the author of Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight and The Pearl, Lawrence Minot’s poems on the French 
and Scottish wars of Edward III are touched upon, and the later romance of 
The Bruce by John Barbour, circa 1375. Gower comes in for some considera- 
tion, but “he is aristocratic and conservative by nature, so that he belongs to 
old England as much as to the new nation, and is the last in date of recog- 
nizable representatives of Angevin Britain” (p. 364). 

A much greater poet than Gower, William Langland, has a chapter devoted 
to him and his visions. Professor Skeat has made us well acquainted with him, 
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and M. Jusserand has devoted one of his works to a study of Piers Plowman, 
some extracts from which are included in this chapter. They may be distin- 
guished by the more rhetorical style, and serve to acquaint the reader still 
further with the contents and. value of Langland’s great work, for he stands 
next to Chaucer, and gives us a view of another side of life in the fourteenth 
century. Chaucer takes things easy and simply makes merry over abuses: 
Langland is the genuine reformer, who scores abuses in Church and State with 
the spirit of Elijah or John the Baptist, and is the defender of the rights of the 
people. M. Jusserand places the revision of the third text “in 1398 or shortly 
after,” correcting Professor Skeat, who places it in 1393 (p. 375, note 2). A 
slip of “Shrewsbury” for “Shropshire” on p. 375 may be noted in passing. 
Langland’s work is indispensable for a knowledge of the times, and serves as 
a complement to the works of Chaucer. ‘Chaucer and Langland, the two 
great poets of the period, represent excellently the English genius, and the two 
races that have formed the nation” (p. 402), the former representing “ the 
latinized Celts” ; the latter, “‘ the race of the Anglo-Saxons.” 

A chapter on the prose of the period follows, and here we have Sir John 
Mandeville relegated to the region of myth, a conclusion that is a step beyond 
the results reached by the investigations of Col. Yule and Mr. Nicholson in 
their Encyclopedia Britannica article, and is founded on the work of Warner 
(1889), and later discoveries of Mr. Nicholson. Maetzner long since showed 
that the English version conld not have been written by the author of the 
French one, and its language plainly shows that it is much nearer 1400 than 
1350. The French version is now assigned to Jean de Bourgogne, or “‘ Joannes 
ad Barbam,” a physician, who died in 1372 at Liége, “where his tomb was 
still to be seen at the time of the French Revolution” (p. 407). This is the 
tomb that was formerly considered to be that of Sir John Mandeville. We 
give up Sir John with regret, but we keep his 7vavels as “ one of the best and 
oldest specimens of simple and flowing English prose,” even if we do not know 
who wrote the English version, which “ was made after 1377, and twice revised 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century.” This investigation leaves Wyclif 
as the true “father of English prose,” and his life and works, in both Latin 
and English, which are very numerous, are next considered. His unfortunate 
death postponed the Reformation in England for a hundred and fifty years, 
but perhaps the time was not yet ripe for it. 

An interesting chapter on the stage, with accounts of the ancient A/ysteries 
and a brief notice of the Aoralit#tes, succeeds, and the volume closes with too 
brief an account of fifteenth and early sixteenth century literature. It pro- 
duces the impression of having been written ina hurry. While Lydgate and 
Hoccleve, and even James I of Scotland, are re-echoes of Chaucer, and Hawes 
and Henryson but continue the literary tradition, Douglas and Dunbar, 
especially the latter, deserved fuller consideration, and to’ these Sir David 
Lyndsay might have been added, but perhaps he is only postponed. Bishop 
Pecock too was a man of mark, even if he was not the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. Sir Thomas Malory is barely named, and we miss any treatment 
of the important ballad literature of this century. We shall, however, await 
with interest the succeeding volumes, for M. Jusserand has given us a very 


readable book. 
JAMEs M. GARNETT. 
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Alfred Hillebrandt. Ritual-Literatur. Vedische Opfer und Zauber. Being 
volume III, part 2 of Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und 
Altertumskunde (Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research), edited by 
GrorG BOHLER. ‘Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner, 1897. 
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The philological status of no less than six important sections of the 
Indo-European community of peoples has been summarized, or is being 
summarized, by groups of competent scholars. Greek and Latin philology 
took the lead, and Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft stimulated the production of no less than four other ‘ Grund- 
risse,’ all of which were undertaken by the enterprising firm of Triibner in 
Strassburg: one of Germanic philology, edited by Hermann Paul ; another 
of Romance philology, edited by Gustav Gréber; next that of Iranian 
philology, edited by Wilhelm Geiger and Ernst Kuhn; and finally one of 
Hindu philology, in so far as it concerns the ‘Aryan’ peoples of India, 
edited by the eminent Vienna Indologist, Professor Georg Biihler, with the 
aid of about thirty scholars, German, Austrian, English, Dutch, American, 
Indian (both native and Anglo-Indian), Thus far there have appeared, in 
addition to the work at the head of this notice, the parts containing 
Speyer’s Vedic and Sanskrit Syntax, Bihler’s Indian Palaeography, Jolly’s 
Laws and Customs (Recht und Sitte), Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, 
Garbe’s Samkhya and Yoga Philosophy, and Kern’s Manual of Indian 
Buddhism. These treatises exhibit fairly the scope of the work which 
proposes to deal with the languages, literatures, history, religion, laws and 
customs, science and art of the Aryan Hindus. Of the more important 
Indo-European philologies, Indian philology is the most recent, and stands 
in need of concinnate treatment. Indeed, rather more than half of the 
subjects outlined in the prospectus have never before precipitated them- 
selves from out of the amorphous state of article and dissertation into a 
connected form of treatment. The freshness of the subjects had invited in 
the past rather the edition and elucidation of the difficult texts, the state- 
ment of strong, salient, interesting points, and the striking of the paths that 
were to be the familiar exercise-ground of the enquirer. Of this there is 
still a vast deal to do. We need but mention the gaps in the list of even 
the first editions of important texts; but there is plenty of good timber for 
the rearing of a provisional house. The present work is timely and being 
executed by strong and deft hands. The Sanskritist by profession, as he 
glances over the compact pages of these encyclopedic treatises, realizes 
that his knowledge has been enlarged and the basis of his researches 
broadened; were there nothing but the sifted bibliographies in orderly 
array, which are one of the regular requirements of each contribution, these 
treatises would not have been written in vain. 

But if we mistake not, this series is destined to exercise an unusual 
amount of influence in broadening and solidifying historical and institu- 
tional sciences in general. India, on account of the singular nature of her 
literary tradition, is destined to remain a very permanent source of knowl- 
edge, as indeed she has inthe past proved herself to be the originator of 
important branches of historical and institutional science. The compara- 
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tive absence of disturbance from the outside has ensured her continuous 
development with little foreign admixture ; her own unrivalled systematic 
presentations in formal treatises of her religions, laws and customs have 
preserved a relatively perfect and unbroken record of that development. 
India is largely responsible for the new so-called Science of Religions 
which is at this moment profoundly and wholesomely modifying men’s 
minds in their views of religion and philosophy. Students of comparative 
and historical jurisprudence have also been long accustomed to turn in the 
same direction for materials and for organic correlation of the tissue and 
bones of law. Professor Jolly’s work, ‘Recht und Sitte,’ catalogued above, 
offers an invaluable digest of Hindu law, and points the way in the intricate 
maze of native literature, and now Professor Hillebrandt’s contribution 
distinctly, for the first time, assembles and summarizes the exceedingly 
systematic and painfully painstaking Vedic treatises on home-life and 
house-customs, on the ritualistic practices of the Brahmans, and on witch- 
craft, incantation, exorcism and superstitions in general. 

No student of India will say that a more ideally competent scholar than 
Professor Hillebrandt could have been called to this particulartask. He 
is to begin with an all-round Vedic scholar of the first rank. But his 
special qualification is found in his prolonged, patient studies of the 
so-called Crauta-literature, the literature of the great Vedic sacrifices, 
having himself edited one of the most important texts of that ciass, the, 
Cankhayana-Crautasitra, and having elaborated a number of connected 
treatises on special phases of this literature—witness, e. g., his essays on 
the New-moon and Full-moon sacrifice, on the Solstitial Festivals (Sonn- 
wendfeste), and others. His sketch, as he modestly calls it, of the contents 
of the Crautasiitras (pp. 97-166), though based to a considerable extent on 
Professor Weber’s pioneer labor in the same field (Zur Kenntniss des 
Vedischen Opferrituals, Indische Studien, X and XIII), is the piéce de 
resistance of the entire work. To this Vedic scholars will turn most 
frequently for information on the literature of the subject, for guidance 
through the intricate performances of the numerous priests, for explanation 
of the well-nigh countless technical terms, and for correlation, where 
possible, of these rigid technical performances with the living world; in 
other words, for an account of their development out of popular (ethno- 
logical) needs and beliefs. 

One wish connected with this very part of the work is not easily 
suppressed. The general plan of the series follows the native division of 
the Vedic literature into revealed texts (¢rw¢z) and traditional texts (smr/z). 
This division is both mythical and unpractical, and it is to be regretted 
that it has been introduced at all. Mantra and Brihmana (¢rw??), as far as 
their subject-matter is concerned, are not nearly so closely allied as Brah- 
mana and Crautasitra (smrdi). The separation of the last two is in reality 
impossible. Professor Geldner has in charge the ¢rufi of the three Vedas, 
and, if we mistake not the temper and the trend of his previous investi- 
gations, he will deal with the Brahmanas of the three Vedas from the point 
of view of literary history rather than from the point of view of ritualistic 
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detail. The character of the Brahmanas as a mixture of sacrificial prescript 
with legendary illustration—Aa//acha and haggada, as they are called in the 
Talmudic systematic view—is likely to engage his attention and to preempt 
the space allotted to him so much that he will lack the opportunity to 
present a complete sketch of the various sacrifices as treated in the Brah- 
manas with any detail whatsoever. Indeed, were he, after all, to do this, 
he would be doing over again what Professor Hillebrandt has done so 
excellently upon the basis of the closely allied Crautasitras. It is not 
unlikely that this encyclopedia will pass into subsequent editions: would 
it be too much, then, to ask Professor Hillebrandt to take courage and break 
down the artificial barrier, and to treat each crauta-sacrifice both in its 
Brahmana and Sitra form? At least he might add to his citations, without 
great trouble to himself and without the need of great additional space, the 
places in the voluminous Brahmanas in which each sacrifice is treated, 
even though he restricted himself, in the main, to his original expositions 
in the first edition. 

The entire work is divided into four parts. The first deals with the 
beginnings, the literary sources, and the significance of the ritual practices ; 
the second with the practices of home-life (Grhyasitras); the third with 
the Vedic sacrifice (Crautasitras) ; and the fourth with Vedic witchcraft. 
All four are products of scholarship so profound and judgment so nice as 
to leave one well satisfied that this compact treatise presents a picture 
whose general outline will never be altered materially. A little more 
breadth might have been desirable for the last chapter. The literature of 
Hindu superstition is so extensive, it is so largely dominated by transparent 
symbolism and by concomitant explanatory circumstances as to ensure for 
it that same basic importance in general ethnology and folklore which 
confessedly belongs to Hindu religion, law and house-customs. The 
subject of omens and portents alone! would justify an independent treatise, 
as would also the subject of Vedic physiology, anatomy and medicine. 
But even in these matters a gratifying beginning has been made. 

A few details may be added to this notice. P. 36,1. 4: the ¢dunakayaina 
is after all not original with the Vaitana-sitra, since it is found also KB. iv. 
6; CC. 3. 10.7; AC. 9. 7. 1. But its correlation with the abhicarakama 
remains interesting as illustrating the probably apocryphal name of the 
redactor of the vulgate version of the AV.—On the same page near the 
end the author Upavarsa must be identical with the one mentioned JAOS. 
XI 376; Kaucika, Introduction, p. xvii.—On the same page, note I, the 
YVajiiapraya¢cittasitra is doubtless identical with the six praya¢cittadhyayas 
of the Vait.; see Garbe, Introduction to his edition of that text, p. v; 
Weber, Verzeichniss der Sanskrit-Handschriften, vol. II, p. 83.—P. 41 (cf. 
also p. 71): for the division of the sacrifice into pdkayajna, etc., see Gop. 
Br. 1. 5. 7, and 23.—P. 64, middle: for an attempt to explain the so-called 
Indrani-rite as a practice to prevent the death of a husband and consequent 
widowhood, see the present writer, ZDMG. XLVIII 553, note 2.—P. 76, 


1 Add to the literature on the subject (p. 184) Hatfield’s treatment of the Auganasadbhutani 
(JAOS. XV, pp. 207 ff.), and the adbhuta-texts at the end of Atharva-Paricistas, 
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bottom: Cveta of course is = Paidva, the white horse of Pedu that kills 
serpents from the time of the RV. on.—P. 80, l. 10: the practice of 
slaughtering a cow in honor of a guest (obviously obsolescent in the 
Grhyasitras) is embalmed in the Vedic proper name Atithigva; see AJP. 
XVII, pp. 424 ff.-On the same page, middle: To the practices connected 
with the building of a house add the so-called ¢yenaydga or cyenejyd, 
unearthed by the present writer, JAOS. XVI, pp. 12 ff.—P. 90, middle : 
for a somewhat more precise explanation of the word ¢rdddha see AJP. 


XVII 411.—P. 169, middle: see SBE. XLII, pp. 20 ff. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 


Sophokles Elektra. Erklart von GzoRG KAIBEL. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
1896. 


The new Teubner Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Commentare zu grie- 
chischen u. rimischen Schriftstellern challenges attention by its title and 
still more by its programme. No concession is to be made to practical 
needs. The commentaries are to address themselves to mature scholars, 
and consequently invite the most rigorous scrutiny. To teach teachers is 
a perilous task, and the publishers have made a wise selection in the 
editor of the first commentary, and the editor a wise selection in the choice 
of his text. Apart from his long and close association with Wilamowitz, 
KAIBEL’s independent work would lead us to expect a penetrating treat- 
ment of his author, and the Elektra of Sophokles is just the play to bring 
out the value of the principles that KAIBEL advocates. By a rare kindness 
of fortune we are able to compare the dramatic methods of the three great 
coryphaei of Attic tragedy in handling the same theme, and interpretation 
necessarily plays a conspicuous part in the Elektra. True,textual criticism 
will never cease from troubling, but exegesis must come to the front when 
so many problems of tragic psychology are involved as one finds in this 
play of Sophokles. ‘ Exhaust interpretation before you attack the text” 
is a wise rule of a great teacher, but, unfortunately, the interpreter too 
often becomes exhausted before the interpretation and conjectural criticism 
is summoned to the relief. To be sure, what is sometimes called conjec- 
ture is not, properly speaking, conjecture. It is a manner of proof-reading 
for which modern slaves of the vernacular press take no credit to them- 
selves, as every man that has served in the humble capacity of reader 
makes daily ‘emendations’ that would be the fortune of some scholars, if 
the operations were performed on the body of the classic texts. It is 
purely a matter of familiarity with the range of thought and expression, 
and is less a wonder, the more one is at home in a given language. 
Indeed, it is very questionable whether Hellenists of the old time plumed 
themselves so much on their corrections as do men of our day, and the 
praises that have been showered on some of Reiske’s work in that line 
would doubtless have astonished that large-limbed scholar himself. But 
a homily on the abuses of conjectural criticism would be sadly out of place 
in a review of KAIBEL’s Elektra, for in the very first lines of his prelimi- 
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nary observations he gives us to understand that he does not favor a ready 
resort to conjecture. ‘Emendation,’ he says, ‘is a rare flower, which grows, 
if anywhere, on the rock of interpretation, and the longer one pursues this 
flower, the better does he know how hard it is to find or to pluck.” The 
application of this remark to the text of Sophokles is near at hand, and 
KAIBEL’s protest against ‘the flood of conjectures by which the text of 
Sophokles has been marred’ will be more readily echoed to-day than it 
would have been twenty or thirty years ago. Especially to be taken to 
heart are KAIBEL’s words about the patching of texts by parallel passages, 
a kind of skin-grafting to which critics are prone; and he is very emphatic, 
as emphatic as was the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, on the rights of poetic 
individuality. ‘Every great poet,’ he says, ‘himself creates his language 
and his art. Developed with him, they grow with him, and die with him as 
his daiuwv, He has not inherited them and cannot transmit them.’ And 
yet these words must be taken with some reserves. In Greek the type of 
each form of art, of each sphere of language, is more potent than is 
commonly supposed, more potent against other forms of arts, other spheres 
of language, than any amount of individual sympathy. The lyric poet is 
nearer to the lyric poet, no matter how diverse his temperament, than he 
is to the tragic poet of kindred genius. Self-ravelling is the best material 
for darning the poet’s text, just as a poet is always his own best interpreter, 
but in default of that one may well resort to rival looms. 

After KAIBEL’s frank statement of his attitude towards conjectural 
criticism, the student of this edition of Sophokles’ Elektra will not expect 
to encounter a host of irritating and inconclusive conjectures, and at least 
one old fellow-student of Vahlen’s has read with a certain satisfaction the 
tribute that KAIBEL has paid to the sound methods of that eminent scholar, 
by whose example conservative souls have been strengthened in their 
adherence to the precept of the great master already cited. 

I have given at some length this confession of faith because KAIBEL’s 
Elektra is the initial volume of a series that seems destined to have a 
decided influence on the editorial work of classical scholars. At first, as I 
have intimated, the veteran student may not be willing to grant that so 
much remains to be done for the interpretation of Sophokles, may resent 
the assumption of superior insight into the meaning of a poet who has 
claimed the study of so many gifted scholars; but there is, after all, no 
arrogance in KAIBEL’s claims, as there is no arrogance in any form of 
devotion. The secret that is revealed to kindred genius at a glance may 
be won by lesser spirits through steadfast and loving contemplation. That 
a new Elektra has emerged from this study of KAIBEL’s would be saying 
too much, but passage after passage, scene after scene, has received 
welcome light and fresh color. 

It is to be regretted that KAIBEL has not followed Wilamowitz in accom- 
panying his edition with a translation. A translation is often the best 
commentary, and this KAIBEL recognizes. If Christ had given us a Latin 
rendering of Pindar, we should not be in doubt as to his judgment on 
moot-points without number. But KAIBEL evidently subscribes to Wilam- 
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owitz’s doctrine that a poet must be translated into poetry, and for this he 
professes not to have the necessary gift, and Jebb’s illustrious example 
has not induced him to attempt a prose version. 

The editor’s judgment as to the MS basis of the text may be given ina 
few words. A theoretical A and a theoretical II are the ultimate sources 
of Land P. L! presents a very faulty text, corrected by L? after a member 
of the P family. Whoso admits the indispensableness of the corrections 
of L*? admits the value of II and the consequent value of P. No new 
collation has been found necessary, and KAIBEL does not attach any 
countervailing importance to the facsimile. 

The Introduction is largely taken up with an analysis of the drama and a 
suggestive comparison of the Elektra of Sophokles and the Elektra of 
Euripides, in which the idealism of the elder poet is not extolled at the 
expense of the naturalism of the younger. ‘Euripides,’ says KAIBEL in 
substance, ‘has shown wonderful power of invention in creating a heroine 
of which no representative of the modern school, of the ‘“‘ experimental 
romance,”’ need be ashamed.’ He had no ‘documents’; he was hampered 
by a mass of traditions, which had to be respected and yet so reinterpreted 
and so readapted as to explain out of the environment the character of the 
heroine, which he conceived and created in his own way. The thought of 
evolving Elektra as a necessary product of her mi/ieu was not his. It was 
due to Sophokles. But Euripides felt that Sophokles had not made the 
most of it, that the fruitful idea had not been made to yield all its dramatic 
possibilities, and the Euripidean Elektra was the result—not separated far 
in time from that of Sophokles. 

This, it will be observed, is a very different tone from that of the 
traditional criticism of the Euripidean Elektra. The ‘dramatic possi- 
bilities’ of the life of an old maid in Greek antiquity cannot be measured 
by modern standards. Nay, unless the process of transformation is 
arrested, fifty years hence Americans will need a learned apparatus in 
order to understand the old maid of the nineteenth century, and perhaps 
even Frenchmen will be at a loss to comprehend the viei//e fille of Balzac. 

As has been intimated, the commentary shows on almost every page the 
value of fresh, independent study, but the character of the work precludes 
the production of specimens. More open to comment are the grammatical 
notes. Indeed, the admissibility of grammatical notes in an edition of so 
high a reach as this will be questioned by some. Assuredly, trivial 
matters ought not to be treated, but what is trivial, what not, is always 
doubtful. However, the points that are taken up are usually despatched 
in a few words with Wilamowitzian resoluteness. And yet the conclusion 
reached is not always self-evident. For instance, some note on ¢épommev 
(v. 58) seems to be necessary. Yet the explanation given, which is credited 
to Vahlen, is not satisfactory. To say that the optative makes the action 
designed depend on circumstances is too vague. The irregular sequence 
might be explained by the intrusion of the wish, but a more simple expla- 
nation is at hand. xexpvuuévov involves an action prior to that of the leading 
verb, so it is at once a perfect and a pluperfect, and these intercalated 
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clauses are responsible for many such shifts. AaPeiv re xai ryraobac (v. 274) 
is not happily interpreted by AaPeiv re kai uy AaBeiv, Like all verbs of priva- 
tion, t7Tacfa is much more than pu AaGeiv (see on Pind. Pyth. 6, 22), and 
there is bitter emphasis in the article AaGeiv duoiwe td tyTacba, the 
same bitter emphasis that KAIBEL himself recognizes in the article else- 
where, v. 166: Tdv | oirov Exovca kaxOv, On v. 318: Tov Ti 
ofc, HEovtoc K, explains the genitive as a partitive. ‘Nicht das 
ganze Wesen oder Handeln des Bruders kommt in Betracht, sondern nur 
ein Theil.’ tov xaocyvfrov is equivalent to 76 rot x., and if any one chooses 
to call that a partitive, he is welcome. But a parallel with meiv row oivov 
does not commend itself, and 1d tévd' eivovy rapa (v. 1203) is possessive 
rather than partitive, as is shown by parallels with the possessive pronoun, 
On v. 590: éxBadovo’ Exerc, KAIBEL decides the moot-point as to the transi- 
tiveness or intransitiveness of éy# with a positiveness hardly justified by 
recent surveys of the history of this construction. ‘Ueberall kann und 
muss éy intransitiv “sich verhalten” sein.’ The quarrel] is one between 
historical growth, which favors the transitive view, and logical consistency, 
which favors the intransitive view, and is not to be settled by a ukase. 
These are a few of the various grammatical points in which agreement 
with KAIBEL is not inevitable; nor am I inclined to subscribe to the 
sweeping sentence (p. 90) that the ethical character of Greek metres 
cannot be determined by universal rules, that it depends on poetical 
handling, and especially on the environment. This is what Wilamowitz 
maintains for Glyconic verses, and the flutter of the Glyconic metres may, 
indeed, serve to express a variety of emotions, but there are certain 
logaoedic measures—notably those in which syncopé abounds—which have 
a more uniform tone, and KAIBEL is somewhat inconsistent with himself 
when he remarks on v. 171 = 192 that the bitter blame at the close is well 
marked by the strongly syncopated iambic verses. There is no reason to 
me discernible why similar checks to movement should not produce the 


same results in logaoedic measures. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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RoMANIA, Vol. XXIV (1895). First half. 


Janvier.. 

Victor Friedel. Deux fragments du Fierabras. Etude critique sur la tra- 
dition de ce roman. 55 pages, with facsimile of one of the fragments. Two 
scraps, consisting of a single leaf from each of two separate MSS, are made 
the basis of an elaborate investigation, valuable as a showing of method rather 
than of results. 


C. Boser. Le remaniement provencal de la Somme le Roi et ses dérivés. 
30 pages. The Somme le Roi (i. e. ‘Summa’ Regis), otherwise entitled in the 
French texts Miroir du Monde and Livre des vices et des vertus, exists in 
Provencal in three different forms, the relations of which to each other and to 
the French are here elucidated, with copious comparisons, 


J. Bédier. Fragment d’un ancien mystére. “On ne saurait se représenter 
ce mystére si modeste que composé, monté, joué dans quelque petite et pauvre 
ville. Cela méme est significatif et prouve que le genre était trés répandu, 
trés aimé. Que les manuscrits de ces mystéres, si nombreux qu’on les 
suppose, se soient tous perdus, c’est encore ce que notre fragment nous fait 
comprendre: c’étaient des poémes d’occasion, rimés sans’ nulle prétention 
littéraire: la féte passée, nul ne s’en souciait plus.” 


R.-J. Cuervo. Los casos encliticos y procliticos del pronombre de tercera 
persona en castellano. 19 pages (4 suivre). An admirable historical study.— 
Lllam, illum, illas, illos gave la, lo, las, los; illi, illis became His, and later &, 
Accordingly, (masc. and neut.), 4, Jos, fas are, etymologically, accusa- 
tives and /, ds datives; but the case-forms began early to be confused, & 
being first substituted for 40, then Zs for /os, and finally /a, Jas and &, dos for ie, 
Zs. From a long statistical list chronologically arranged, giving the usage of 
numerous authors in regard to this point, it appears that ¢/ /e/smo (the substi- 
tution of / for 4 in the accusative) culminates in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
among the writers of Madrid and the surrounding provinces. The usage 
found in a given work does not always correspond to that of the native region 
of its author. If we were to judge from Saavedra of the usage of Murcia in 
the 17th century, or from Valera [lately Spanish Minister at Washington] of 
that of Cordova in the 19th, we should be completely deceived; modern 
writings of a local character reveal to us that the peasants of the author of 
Pepita Jiménez are to-day as devoted to /o as were, in earlier centuries, Fernan 
Pérez de Oliva and Juan de Mena. 


Mélanges. J. Cornu. Comére et dérivés. Refers the group of words to 
which belong Fr. encombrer, décombrer and their congeners, usually connected 
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heretofore with Lat. cumulare, Fr. combler (but cf. A. J. P. XVII 500), to Lat. 
cumera, cumerus,‘grand panier d’osier pour conserver le blé,’ “ mot qui a fort 
bien pu avoir aussi le sens de nasse ou de tel autre engin semblable servant a 
prendre du poisson. A combre ot s’encombrent les poissons peuvent étre 
aisément ramenés les différents sens qu’ont pris ses dérivés.”—A. Thomas. 
Fr. cormoran [= Eng. cormorant]. 4 pages. ‘‘ Je considére cormarant (cormoran 
est une altération inexpliquée de cormaran, qui est pour cormarant) comme 
représentant un plus ancien corp marenc, et je n’hésite pas a admettre en ancien 
francais l’existence d’un adjectif marenc, tiré du latin mare 4 l'aide du suffixe 
germanique -img.”—A. Thomas. Fr. girouette. “ Gyrovagum, passant par 
gyrovao, gyrovo a di aboutir 4 *givou, les diminutifs givouet, girouette.”— 
A. Thomas. Fr. hampe; prov. mod. gamo, gamoun, Littré gives to the word 
hampe five different meanings, the first three of which are closely related to 
each other (shaft of halberd, etc.). ‘“ Aux sens 1-3, ampe est une altération 
récente de anste. qui s’emploie encore, sous la forme ante ou ante, dans les 
deux premiéres acceptions, Je considére les sens 4-5 [‘breast of stag,’ in 
venery, etc.] comme appartenant 4 un mot différent. Le dictionnaire frangais- 
allemand de Mozin traduit ‘la hampe du cerf’ par ‘die Wamme oder Brust des 
Hirsches.’ Or Wamme présente en allemand la forme paralléle wampe... 
M. Godefroy a recueilli deux anciens exemples de wampe, vampe au sens de 
‘empeigne de soulier’: c’est une extension toute naturelle du sens de ‘ventre, 
peau de ventre.”” M. Thomas is apparently unaware that this O.Fr. word 
vampe survives with its ancient meaning in the Eng. vamp, and that he has 
here brought incidentally to light, for the first time, the true etymology of a 
word which the English texicographers refer, awkwardly enough, to the Fr. 
avant-pied (which, however, itself means ‘vamp’). Avampié as a gloss to 
antipodium occurs in a MS of the second half of the 13th century (cf. Rom. 
24, 171).—J. J. Jusserand. Les contes a rire et la vie des recluses au XII® 
siécle d’aprés Aelred, abbé de Rievaulx. 6 pages. “‘ Vix aliquam inclusarum 
hujus temporis solam invenies, ante cujus fenestram non anus garrula vel 
nugigerula mulier sedeat, quae eam fabulis occupet, rumoribus aut detractio- 
nibus pascat, illius vel illius monaci vel clerici vel alterius cujuslibet ordinis 
viri formam, vultum moresque describat. Illecebrosa quoque interserat, puel- 
larum lasciviam, viduarum, quibus licet quidquid libet, libertatem, conjugum 
in viris fallendis explendisque voluptatibus astutiam depingat.’ Et il s’agit 
bien de contes a rire, de vrais fabliaux 4 l’état embryonnaire, car Aelred 
ajoute: Os interea in risus cachinnosque dissolvitur, et venenum cum suavitate 
bibitum per viscera membraque diffunditur.”"—P. Meyer. Guillem d’Autpol 
et Daspol. Identification.—G, Paris. La Dance Macabré de Jean le Févre. 
“Ce qui est certain, c’est que le poéme de Jean Le Févre portait le nom de 
Dance Macabre. J'ai déja indiqué que c’est cette forme, et non macaére, qui 
est la seule authentique... Mais qu’est-ce que ce Macabré, dont le nom 
était accolé 4 celui de dance, pour signifier la danse de la mort, dés le XIVe 
siécle? On ne peut la dessus que faire des conjectures. Le nom de Macabré 
est une prononciation populaire de Macabé= Macchabaeum... Je serais plus 
porté 4 voir dans Macabré le peintre qui avait, le premier peut-étre, represenié 
sous la forme d’une danse menée par la mort l’appel fatal qu’elle adresse 4 
tous les humains.” 
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Comptes rendus. Vicenzo Crescini. Manualetto provenzale (P. Meyer). 
“Cet utile manuel nous apporte une nouvelle preuve du développement que 
les études provengales prennent en Italie... Tel qu’il est, le Manualetio est 
un ouvrage fort recommendable.”—Joseph Bédier. Les Fabliaux, 2¢ édition 
(Ch.-M. des Granges). 8 pages. A penetrating review, devoted chiefly to a 
scrutiny of Bédier’s somewhat startling attempt at a refutation of the Orien- 
talist or ‘Indian’ theory of the dissemination of folk-tales. ‘“ Toute une 
partie de la discussion contenue dans les chapitres suivants est donc excel- 
lente. Abondance de documents, sdreté d’interprétation, rien n’y manque ; 
une seule chose y est de trop: la perpétuelle démangeaison de vexer les orien- 
talistes, qui améne M. B. 4 mesurer ses conclusions beaucoup moins d’aprés 
leur valeur réelle qu’en proportion du dépit qu’elles peuvent causer aux autres 

Sur la forme méme du mot /fadHau adopté par M. B., on pourrait faire 
quelques réserves. M. B. s’autorise d’une raison d’usage: on a dit, on dit, on 
écrit partout fadiau. Soit. Mais cet ouvrage est le plus approfondi et le 
plus complet qui ait été consacré au genre; il va faire désormais autorité: son 
titre se fat imposé, avec la forme correcte fad/au, s’il avait plu 4 l’auteur de 
heurter de front un préjugé.” Even the philologists (it is Gaston Paris that 
stands sponsor for the new form /ad/eau)—who know so much better than any 
one else that human speech, even at its highest and best estate, is fairly 
honeycombed with so-called errors and with real inconsistencies—are only 
too much like the every-day language-tinkers and authors of Dites—ne dites 
pas and Don’t, in their proneness to forget, in dealing with questions of 
linguistic correctness, that, in face of the gentle yet imperious authority of 
established usage, the ‘etymological argument’ ought to have about as little 
weight in orthology (the word is needed) as in logic—D. Merlini. Saggio di 
ricerche sulla satira contro il villano (G. Paris). “La partie la meilleure de 
son livre est consacrée a cette littérature (de l’antagonisme, a peu prés restreint 
a ’Italie, entre les citadins et les campagnards); il a montré notamment avec 
succés, 4 ce qu’il me semble, le rapport oti elle est avec le développement de 
la Commedia dell’ arte et la création du type du Zanni (= Gianni = Giovanni), 
divisé plus tard en Arlequin et Brighella: Zanni est primitivement le facchino 
venu des montagnes bergamesques qui faisait 4 Venise, aux XV* et XVI¢ 
siécles, tous les gros ouvrages du port et s’attirait les railleries des gens de la 
ville (quelque chose comme |’Auvergnat 4 Paris [and the Gallego at Madrid]).” 


Chronique. Thor Sundby, professor of the French language and literature 
at the University of Copenhagen, died Nov. 19, 1894, at the age of 64 years. 
His chief works were a study of the life and writings of Brunetto Latino 
(1869; translated into Italian, 1884), a study of Pascal (1877), and a Diction- 
naire danois-francais et francais-danois, 2 vols., 1883-84). He is succeeded in 
his chair by Kr. Nyrop, the eminent Romance scholar, who was adjunct 
professor in the same university.—W. Borsdorf has been appointed professor 
of Romance philology at the recently founded Welsh ‘ University College’ of 
Aberystwyth.—For the marriage (October, 1893) of Vittorio Cian, the young 
Italian literary historian, his friends inaugurated a newly devised sort of fer 
nozze. Twenty-five of them combined in the publication of a magnificent 
quarto volume of more than 450 pages, in which their contributions, relating 
chiefly to Italian literature, were printed in the chronological order of the 
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subjects treated.—G. Weigand, author of Mouvelles recherches sur le roumain de 
?’Istrie and of Die Aromunen, has organized at Leipzig, with the support of the 
Rumanian Government, an /ustitut fir romdnische Sprache.—On the occasion 
of the fourth centenary of the death of Matteo Maria Boiardo (December Ig, 
1894), the commune and province of Reggio d’Emilia published, under the 
editorship of N. Campanini, and with the collaboration of a number of the 
leading Italian littérateurs, a handsome volume devoted to the life and work 
of the Count of Scandiano (Bologna, pp. 479).—The Société de l’histoire de 
France has published the first volume of a new edition of the Journal de Jean 
de Roye, commonly known as ‘la chronique scandaleuse’ of King Louis XI. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 16 titles. 


Avril. 

P. Meyer. Anciennes gloses francgaises. Two sets of glosses of Latin 
terms, numbering respectively 117 and 55 items, indexed and instructively 
annotated. 


H. Morf. Notes pour servir 4 histoire de la légende de Troye en Italie 
(suite et fin). IV. La version vénitienne. 23 pages. ‘“C’est un texte trés 
intéressant au point de vue linguistique et trés curieux au point de vue de 
Vhistoire littéraire, et qui, 4 ce double titre, mériterait bien que quelque 
éditeur intelligent lui donnat ses soins.” 


P. Meyer et N. Valois. Poéme en quatrains sur le Grand Schisme (1381). 
‘“‘ Ayant eu la curiosité de le lire, je le jugeai assez intéressant pour mériter 
d'étre publié. Je le copiai, et M. Noél Valois, mieux préparé que personne, 
par ses travaux sur le Grand Schisme, 4 apprécier un poéme qui refléte les 
sentiments de |’Université de Paris sur ce grand événement, voulut bien, a 
ma demande, rédiger la preface qu’on va lire.” The poem consists of 73 four- 
line strophes, in monorime. 


Ou nom de Yhesucrist qui fut vray Dieu et homme 
Je weil ycy dicter et compter une somme 

Ou sera recité le fait et la voie comme 

Est tirés et sachez le saint siege de Romme. 


Berthelemieu du Bar si se dist estre pape, 

Et Robert de Geneve lui veult oster la chappe. 
Chascun comme saint pere lez biens de l'autel happe, 
Et pour lez soustenir l’un fiert et l’autre frappe. 


R.-J. Cuervo. Los casos encliticos y procliticos (jim). 45 pages. ‘“ Resu- 
miendo esta disertacidn ya demasiado larga, diré que en gran parte de los 
dominios del castellano se ha conservado y se conserva con precisién el uso 
etimolégico de los casos de 4; que habiendo nacido la confusién entre el 
acusativo /o y el dativo 4% por causas morfoldgicas, se ha extendido por causas 
sintaticas, y al fin por extensién abusiva hasta predominar notablemente el % 
en el lenguaje comun de Castilla... A esto [la distincién de oficios] han 
encaminado sus esfuerzos Salva y posteriormente la Academia proponiendo 6 
preceptuando que & se aplique 4 personas y 4 4 cosas: al tiempo toca declarar 
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si por ahi va en Castilla la corriente del uso.” In an appendix the author 
establishes once for all the correct doctrine of the pronoun, reflexive and 
personal, in impersonal phrases. “Las frases se 4s castiga, se les admira, 
nacidas de la analogia con se les dice 6 se les ruega esto 6 lo otro, se les aplica el 
castigo,...conservando el dativo, aparecen sin sujeto. Para hacerlas entrar 
en la sintaxis normal, es preciso descubrir el sujeto, y aqui entra la diver- 
gencia, variando las opiniones segin la manera de estimar el complemento. 
Los que, habituados al uso etimoldgico, distinguen sin vacilacién alguna los 
casos, sientan en & s un dativo, y naturalmente buscan el sujeto del verbo 
pasivo: de ahi las explicaciones de Salva y de Bello. Los que estan hechos a 
decir y oir & /es en lugar de 4, 4s, toman aquellos primeros como acusativos, y 
no pueden menos de buscar el sujeto en el se, y de darle en consecuencia el 
calificativo de pronombre indeterminado, como se hace con nuestro uno, con el 
on de los franceses y el man de los alemanes (Acad. Gram., p. 249, ed. de 


1880).” 


Mélanges. A. Thomas. Etymologies frangaises: Aochier. This word is 
used to translate the Lat. suffocare in the parable of the Sower, and is 
probably an agricultural term corresponding to a type *adoccare, composed of 
ad and the well-known word occare ‘to harrow’.a field and ‘to dress with 
earth’ the foot of a tree. From this to ‘stifle, choke’ “il y a moins que rien.” 
—Aritiller, artilleur, artillerie [= Eng. artillery]. The only question is as to 
how artem has produced artillr. O.Fr. artilier is simply an alteration, by 
folk-etymology (under the influence of the word av#), of the verb ati/ier, the 
precise etymology of which is not yet established.—Goupillon [holy water 
sprinkler]. Ménage was the first to connect goupillon with goupil [vulpeculum] 
‘renard.’ The etymology is rather to be sought in a stem wifp or wifp, not 
furnished by the Latin; cf. Dutch wif ‘rocking motion,’ Eng. wif, wisp, 
wipe.—Hausse-col. Not, as Littré would have it, from Aausser and col, but an 
alteration, by folk-etymology, of Aauscot, halscot ‘neck-coat’ (cf. hauédert, 
halsberc).—Penture [part of hinge]. Derived from fendre (cf. Eng. Ainge and 
hang).—Rature = *vaditura, from radere, through a participle *raditus.—G. 
Paris. Fr. déme. It is here for the first time pointed out and conclusively 
proven that the two meanings ‘dome’ and ‘cathedral’ are of entirely distinct 
origin and history. In the former sense the word is the Lat. doma, borrowed 
from the Greek d@ua, which had acquired the general meaning of ‘roof’; in 
the latter it is the simple reproduction of the Ital. domo, German Dom, 
answering to Latin domum. 


Comptes rendus. L. Hervieux. Les fabulistes latins depuis le siécle 
d’Auguste jusqu’a la fin du moyen Age. 2¢ édition, entiérement refondue 
(L. Sudre). 8 pages. ‘Si M.H.n’a pas toujours la rigueur scientifique qui 
est 4 désirer en des ouvrages de ce genre, il a la patience d’un bénédictin et 
un flair incomparable de chercheur. Quelque imparfait que soit encore le 
monument qu’il a élevé 4 Phédre et 4 ses successeurs, il imposera toujours 
admiration et la reconnaissance.’—E. Etienne. Essai de grammaire de 
Yancien francais (IX®-XIV® siécles) (G. Paris). ‘Marque un trés grand 
progrés.”—G, Schlaeger. Studien iiber das Tagelied (dissertation de docteur) 
(A. Jeanroy). “Cette étude est certainement la plus compléte et la plus 
richement documentée qui ait été écrite sur le sujet ; mais le résultat est loin 
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de répondre a l’effort."—Thomas A. Jenkins. L’Espurgatoire seint Patriz of 
Marie de France. Published with an introduction and a study of the language 
of the author. Johns Hopkins University dissertation (G. Paris). ‘“ Avec 
Yimpulsion féconde qui a été, dans ces derniers temps, donnée aux études 
romanes en Amérique, surtout grace a M. A. Marshall Elliott, il faut nous 
attendre a voir arriver prochainement des Etats-Unis des flottes de ‘ disser- 
tations’ dans le genre de celles que nous envoie si abondamment,—un peu 
moins abondamment depuis quelque temps,—l’Allemagne. Nous ne pourrons 
que nous en féliciter, si beaucoup ont, comme celle-ci, un réel mérite et sont 
le fruit d’un travail intelligent, consciencieux et bien dirigé.”"—H. Oskar 
Sommer. The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troie (G. Paris). A reproduction 
of the first work printed in English, though not in England, Caxton having 
printed his translation of Raoul Lefévre’s Recueil des histoires de Troye at 
Bruges or at Cologne about 1474, while it was not until 1477 that he set up at 
Westminster the first English printing press. Dr. Sommer has provided the 
work with a valuable introduction, glossary and index.—F. Araujo. Estudios 
de Fonética castellana (J. Sarothandy). 5 pages. ‘ J’éprouve quelque embar- 
ras Aconclure. M. Araujo est l’un des premiers, en Espagne, 4 s’étre tenu au 
courant de la philologie moderne; il y a déployé une grande activité, et il 
m’est pénible de constater que, dans le travail dont j’ai passé une partie en 
revue, ses efforts n’ont pas été suivis d’un succés complet.”—L. Sainénu. 
Basmele romane [the Rumanian folk-tales] in comparatiune cu legendele 
antice clasice, pp. xiv, 1114 (G. Paris). “ Le titre de cet ouvrage, la dimension 
du volume et le nom de I’auteur en indiquent suffisamment l’importance.” 


Périodiques. 


Chronique. M. Kawczynski, author of a remarkable work on the origin and 
history of rhythms (cf. A. J. P. XI 358-71), has been appointed professor of 
Romance philology at the University of Cracow.—On the 17th of February, 
1894, was appropriately celebrated, in the Aula of the University of Vienna, 
the sixtieth birthday anniversary of the distinguished professor of Romance 
philology, Adolph Mussafia.—Twenty-one former students of Professor Adolph 
Tobler have signalized his twenty-five years’ incumbency of the chair of 
Romance philology at Berlin, by presenting him with a memorial volume of 


510 pages, devoted exclusively to Romance studies. 
H, A. Topp. 


HERMES, X XXI (1896). 


J. Kromayer, Die Militércolonien Octavians und Caesars in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis. Plancus’ /egio veterana (Cic. ad Fam. XII 2) was the Legio X dismissed 
by Caesar and enrolled again by Lepidus. Caesar in the autumn of 45 had 
settled the tenth legion in Narbo and the sixth in Arelate, and these cities 
were called Julia Paterna to distinguish them from the colonies founded by 
Octavian (Dio IL 34, 4), Baeterrae in 36, Arausio between 35 and 33, and 
Forum Julii in 30. This meets the objections raised by Mommsen (III® 553, 
N. 1), and shows that here as elsewhere Octavian completed the work begun 
by his father. 
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L. Ziegler, Zur Textkritik des Scholiasta Bobiensis, gives a collation and 
restoration of the Milan palimpsest for Pro Flacco, Cum senatui gratias egit, 
Pro Plancio, Pro Milone, Pro Sestio. 


J. Kromayer, Zur Geschichte des II. Triumvirats. IV. Der Partherzug des 
Antonius. His route was from Zeugma to Melitene, NNE to Satala, E through 
Caranitis to Artaxata, through the Araxes valley to Atropatene. This is safer 
than Mesopotamia (where the Parthians would surely attack him), is practic- 
able, is the right distance (8000 stadia), and had already been traversed by 
Pompey and by Caesar. (2) The plan of attack from Atropatene was recom- 
mended by Artavasdes and had been used by Caesar. Armenia covered the 
approach and the retreat. (3) Antony was not late in starting his expedition, 
for he must have been two months before Phraaspa, and four on the road, so 
that he would leave Zeugma in April, Syria in March. The approach to 
Zeugma was intended to draw attention from the Armenian route. He lacked 
neither energy nor strategic skill, but he misjudged the enemy’s strength and 
was not supported by Artavasdes. 


J. Toeppfer, Die Liste der Athenischen Kiénige. The Medontidae are the 
only historic kings, Codrus and Medon are mere fictions. Since the archon’s 
office was as old as Akastus, it was thought that the kings were superseded at 
that time, whereas the archons merely limited the royal power. Aeschylus 
(777-754) was the last hereditary king, Alkmaeon was a usurper, and with 
Charops begin the ten-year kings, who were elected from the Medontidae 
family. After Hippomenes the office was thrown open to all the Eupatridae, 
but we do not know whether the next three rulers were called archons or 
kings. The archon’s power was a gradual growth. Astakos. Memnon’s 
account (FHG., III 536) is alone correct, and is confirmed by the tribute lists, 
though Chalkedon was the more immediate mother-city. The coins with 
Apollo, a lobster and an anchor point to a monetary union with Apollonia and 
Ankore. The city was destroyed about 290 B. C. 


U. Koehler, Attische Inschriften des fiinften Jahrhunderts. (1) Decrees in 
favor of Potamodorus and Eurytion, exiles from Boeotian Orchomenos (cf. 
Thuc. IV 76). The second decree was passed in the spring of 423. (2) Frag- 
ment of a tribute list from 439/8 B. C. Chalkis and Eretria must have 
recently ceded lands to Athens, for they only pay three talents each. (3) A 
little fragment which fits in between g. and m. (1, 20-28) in CIA. I 37, and (6) 
between CIA. I 190 and IgI. (4) and (5) are small fragments, (7) CIA. 3, p. 
15, was inscribed under a statue of Kallimachus on the Acropolis, dedicated 
by his son (cf. CIA. II 1512). (8) The inscription in Rangabis, Ant. Hell. 
1299, is older than the Peloponnesian War and had some mathematical or 
astronomical use. 


W. Soltau, P. Scipio Nasica als Quelle des Plutarchs. Nasica’s letter (Plut. 
Aem. Paul. 15) was written to Masinissa, and was also used by Polybius (ap. 
Liv. 44. 35, 14), who was the friend of both parties. Plutarch knew the letter 
only from Juba’s history, which contained extracts from Livy supplemented 
by antiquarian notes. 


C. G. Brandis, Studien zur Rémischen Verwaltungsgeschichte. Since pro- 
consuls governed Bithynia under Antoninus Pius (165 A. D.), but not under 
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Marcus Aurelius, we may conclude that during the latter’s reign this province 
became imperial territory, and Lycia-Pamphylia was ceded to the senate. 
(2) Pontus had a separate legislative assembly established by Pompey and 
reorganized by Augustus. Its early existence is attested by the presence of a 
special Pontic magistrate throughout the Mithridatic territory, while only in 
the time of Pompey were the cities E and W of the Halys so well united that 
they could form such an assembly. 


E. Assmann, Nautica. (1) A mediaeval parallel in H. Yule’s Marco Polo 
(Introd., lxix) confirms the statement of Livy (30. 24) that conquered ships 
were towed stern-foremost. (2) Ships with several beaks are attested by 
Athen, (V 204), by coins and vases, so that dexéuBodo¢ must mean ‘ten-beaked.’ 
(3) In Hdt. II 96 rAcvOyddv refers to the use of small boards edge to edge. 
The hurdle before the bow warned the sailor of danger, the stone at the stern 
aided him in quickly checking his course. 


R. Reitzenstein, Properz-Studien, sets forth, with detailed interpretation of 
the context, the poet’s use of parenthesis and digression in II 1. 47-56 (not a 
separate poem), 10. 7-8, 34. 47-50, 3. 29-31, 35-8, 7. 15-18, 30. 31-32, I 16. g- 
12, 15. 29-33, 14. 5-6, 8.15 (keep Z%). The parenthesis is not formal, but a 
free and conversational use of brief explanatory clauses which are outside the 
logical sequence of thought, a usage found more often in Propertius than in 
any other poet. Recognition of this principle will often prevent transposition 
or the assumption of a lacuna, yet we find a gap after v.34 in II 6. This 
poem is intended to rival Hor. Od. III 6. In II 34. 31 he defends memorem, 
nam in 33, and, rejecting Maass’ ascription of 34-40 to Callimachus and 
Philetas, refers the whole passage to Antimachus’ Thebais. II 15. 25 goes 
back through some unknown Alexandrian to Pl. Sym. 192 D. 


M. Wellmann, Aegyptisches. Plutarch’s version of the Osiris myth goes 
back to Manetho, who, consistent with the desire of the Ptolemies to unite 
the Greek and Egyptian religions, identified the Orphic worship of Dionysus 
and Demeter with the cult of Osiris and Isis, divinities similar in many 
details of life-history, attribute and ritual, which are here enumerated. A 
study of the symbolic interpretation of Egyptian totemism found in Ael., 
Plut., Porph. and Macrob. shows their dependence on a common source. By 
a fondness for marvels, by a use of Stoic doctrines and of Homer, and bya 
wide range of reading, this is proven to be Apion; through him the myth 
reached Plutarch. The combination of Pythagorean theories of number with 
Egyptian legends is taken from Eudoxus. 


J. E. Kirchner, Beitrage zur Attischen Prosopographie. An examination of 
epigraphic testimony regarding the personal history of a dozen Athenians. 
We learn the family-tree of Kleon, of Dikaiogenes (Isae, V) and of Kallippus, 
pupil of Plato. Ankyle was the deme of Kallias and Hipponicus. 


G. Kaibel, Zu den Epigrammen des Kallimachos, V interpreted. XIII. 
With IleAAaiov sc. Bodc, meaning the ox onacoinof Pella. XLII alludes to 
Archinus’ Stoic studies. Propertius and Ovid imitate this taiywor. XLVIII 
interpreted by comparison with Anthol. Pal. VI 308. 


W. Dittenberger, Antiphons Tetralogien und das Attische Criminalrecht. 
The law cited by Antiphon, III (B) {8 9, et al., which forbids and punishes 
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justifiable homicide, is a mere fiction of the author, and the tetralogies cannot 
be used as an independent source of Athenian law. 


L. Ziegler, Zur Textkritik des Scholiasta Bobiensis, concludes his detailed 
study of this subject. 


F. Miinzer, Die Zeitrechnung des Annalisten Piso. A study of Dionys. I 
74, Plin. VIII 16, and frag. 26, 27 of Piso shows that the annalist adopted the 
era of Cato, which placed the founding of the city 751 B. C. 


J. Ziehen, Epencitaten bei Statius. Silv. I 2. 213, III 1. 71 ff., 3. 179, V 2. 
113 ff. show that the poet borrows his similes and allusions because of their 
literary excellence, although not especially adapted to his context. 


Miscellen.—F. Bechtel in the Stratos inscription (BCH. XVII 445) reads 
(1.9, 10) BobAapyoc je (i. e. (?). The datives tax, instead 
of locatives may be due to Athenian influence.—W. Dittenberger reads 
Ayrédwpog in Diodor. XVIII 7, 5. 


M. Pohlenz, Ueber Plutarchs Schrift tepi aopyyoiac. The source of this 
treatise is Hieronymus of Rhodes, who as a Peripatetic opposes Plato (ch. 9 
Ta vetpa THe Wuyac, cf. Rep. III 411 B) rather than Aristotle. In ch. 4 and in 
the introductions to ch. 6-10 Plutarch presents his own views and uses his 
own phraseology, hence some obscurity. The same source appears in repi rijc 
and in the Vita Coriolani. 


H. Diels, Alkmans Partheneion. This consisted of ten strophes, written in 
four columns of c. 34 lines each, but these were not sung by single maidens. 
Diodorus (IV 33, 6), like Alcman, mentions but ten Hippokoontidae ; v. 29-35 
refer to the Giants and conclude the first half of the ode. The simile in 43 ff. 
is justified by the contrast between the coarse Spartan humor and the lofty 
tone of the poem. Moreover, ayéAy was the Laconian word for chorus. 
Agesichora is the pupil and épwyévy of Agido, as Kleis of Sappho. She leads 
one of the hemichoruses consisting of ten maidens, while Agido guides the 
other, which numbers eleven with the coryphaea. There is also an antichorus, 
called Pleiades (1. 59) by the poet, which was trained and led by Aenesimbrota. 
The ode was dedicated to Artemis (Orthia in 60, Aotis in 87) and to Helen. 
In many places new readings are proposed, e. g. in 39, 0p@p’ &7’ (= dere), 


E. Maass, Untersuchungen zu Properz, interprets the design on a Berlin 
vase (Furt. 2642) as Dionysus Musagetes with Muses who bear the lyre and 
thyrsus. I. This function of Bacchus as god of poetry (cf. Hor. Od, I 1, 29, 
etc.) appears in many allusions of Propertius, as in IV 3. 28, where the ¢ympana 
are called orgia Musarum, and in III 30. 25-39 (cf. Orph. Hymn 76), In IV 
3. 25 ff. the two fountains belong to Ennius and to Philetas, while in III 1o 
the source of Permessus is Aganippe, one of the springs struck out by the 
hoof of Pegasus (a Hippocrene, v. Ov. Fast. V 7), and here again sacred to 
Philetas and to the Muses, nymphs of the mountain spring. Indeed, inscrip- 
tions show that the Muses were honored at Aganippe. In Verg. Ecl. VI 64 
ad flumina must follow duxerit, for Permessus and Aonia are one locality, 
while Linos gives the pipe to Gallus as an imitator of Euphorion. There 
were two traditions regarding the springs of Helicon ; the older, followed by 
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Hesiod and Vergil, considers Aganippe alone as the fountain of the Muses, 
the later distinguishes Aganippe as sacred to the elegy and Hippocrene as the 
source of the epos. This version appears in Philetas and Ennius. II. Brief 
interpretation of III 32. 33 ff., IV 1. 27 ff., 5. 39 ff. 


P. Wendland, Philo und Clemens Alexandrinus. The de fort., de car., de 
paen. and de nobil. belong to Philo’s treatment of the Mosaic law. A detailed 
comparison of Clement’s citations from Philo with Philo’s text supplies 
lacunae in the latter and shows the true order of the writings as given above. 
The constant agreement of Clement with S makes this MS the most important 
authority for Philo’s text. 


E. Thomas, Das Janiculum bei Ovid, defends in Fast. I 245 the reading ara 
mea est colli, quem volgus. Janus may well have had an altar on the Janiculum, 
for his son Fons was thus honored (Cic. de leg. 2. 22. 56 and Dion. Hal. 2. 76. 6). 


Miscellen.—E. Lattes shows that the inscriptions of Novilara are Etruscan 
in alphabet and vocabulary. Only B and U are new, and they are, at least, 
not Greek.—Th. Gomperz reads in Emped. 21 (Stein) pre tiv’ dee riot, 131 
Ta viv aravta, 183 Cwpd Te Kéxpyto.—B. Keil. The ’OAatixdc 
méAeuoc of the inscription published in Arch.-Epigr. Mitth. aus Oest. XI 66 ff. 
shows that “OAac in CIA. I 274, 7 is the name of a slave taken from a Thracian 
tribe living near Apollonia on the Pontus.—P. Stengel cites other passages to 
support his definition of téAavog (Herm, XXIX 281 ff.), and also shows that in 
divination from the entrails of animals the seers observed the bursting of the 
gall and the intensity of the flame, not the movements of the victims. 


B. Niese, Zur Geschichte des Pyrrhischen Krieges. Trogus, preserved in 
Justin, is the only reliable authority, since other writers distort the facts in 
their desire to praise Rome. This falsification was begun not by contemporary 
Romans, but by later Greek historians, and was continued by the Augustan 
writers. It appears from Justin, with whom Diodorus and Cicero agree, that 
the only visit made by Cineas was after the battle of Asculum, when the 
Romans had more power in Italy. The speech of Ap. Claudius was an early 
invention, for it was really the embassy of Mago that brought the Romans to 
a decision. The battle of Beneventum was no overwhelming defeat, nor did 
Pyrrhus entirely give up the war. Tarentum was not taken by storm, for it 
remained independent till Hannibal’s time, nor was it betrayed by Milon, for 
he had returned to Pyrrhus. 


B. Keil, Zur Delphischen Labyadeninschrift, reads év véwra in 12, in D 31 
ff. interprets ®pav as ‘day’ and ovurpyioxev as ‘burn’ (sacrifice), in D 13 takes 
Aexyot as dative and zapq from apinut, in D 26 writes dpywv and supplies 
avTav with rordévtwr, in C 33 explains orpogaic as ‘turning-places,’ and in C 38 
writes hévre xa ha éxi yav where is due to progressive 
dissimilation. 


K. J. Neumann, Polybiana. The historian was led to place the first treaty 
between Rome and Carthage in the first year of the republic by the general 
feeling that Punic treachery went back to the earliest times, a feeling reflected 
in Naevius and Ennius and promoted by Cato. He does not mention the 
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treaty of 306, simply because it was lost and forgotten. Polybius wrote books 
1-15 before 151 B. C., and, on resuming work soon after 144, he revised 1 and 
2, inserted the discussion of Punica fides and the digression in 3. 21, 9-32, 10, 
and then published 1-15. So this portion of his work could not be altered 
(v.16, 20). Books 4-7 of Cato’s Origines were written between 154 and 149, 
whereas I-3 were published in 168. 


H. F. Kastner, Pseudodioscoridis De herbis femininis, publishes this treatise, 
prefixing a description of the MSS (two Laur.,one Par.) and a discussion of 
the sources, Dioscorides and Ps.-Apuleius. Tne meaning of the title is a 
mystery. 

C. Robert, Die Scenerie des Aias, der Eirene, und des Prometheus, In the 
Ajax the protagonist took the parts of Ajax and Teucer. The change of 
scenery was effected by projecting up from ‘Charon’s stairs’ a platform 
covered with earth and stones, and up these steps came Tecmessa (891), like 
the ghosts in Eum., Hec. The covering of Ajax with a mantle (915) allows 
the actor to slip down the stairs, while a lay figure is put in his place. Here 
again in the Pax is the cave where Eirene is buried, and into this descends 
Trygaeus (726). This underground passage was originally larger, and was the 
oldest scenic contrivance of the Greeks. The wooden skene (the hill in 
Aesch, Suppl., the temenos in Sept.) covered the rear of the orchestra, yet left 
abundant space for the chorus to dance. The skene did not develop from the 
dressing-room. The wooden houses of Zeus and Trygaeus were on different 
levels, and were placed one in front, the other at the side (cf. Ach. Nub. Ran. 
Thes. 657). A large éxxixAjua in Thes. 277 bears the chorus, but not the 
actors nor the altar. Over the stairway was built the hill on which Prome- 
theus lay, and into this it sank at the end. The actor entered the image 
through the passage-way, and through this the chorus came to ascend the 
winged chariot on which they floated in the air. They did not dance at all, 
hence no dance-measure in the poem, That the flying-machine is as old as 
Aeschylus appears from Eum. 403-5 and the Yvyooracia (Poll. IV 130), and 
the GeoAoyeiov is equally ancient (Plut. de aud. poet.17 A). The Prometheus 
is played mainly in the air, and no other tragedy makes such large use of 
machinery. 


Miscellen.—P. Stengel defines vec as ‘sacrifice for the sake of the gods’ 
(to honor them) and @veota ‘for man’s sake’ (to get help). The middle is 
common in the historians, but very rare elsewhere. iepdovva are the perqui- 
sites of the priests in general, yép7 only their share of the flesh. Oeouopia is 
the part consecrated to the gods, though sometimes taken by the priests.— 
W. Dittenberger proves by the use of atpéxeva and of meapyeiv c. gen. that 
the letter of Darius I in BCH. XIII 529 was composed in the Ionic dialect 
and later changed to Attic.—F. Skutsch shows that Firmicus was a Syracusan. 
—C. Tiirk cites the Delphic inscription in BCH. XIX 1 to support the 


meaning of évcavré¢ as ‘ anniversary.’ 
BARKER NEWHALL. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Professor MICHEL BREAL’s Zssai de Sémantique, which bears the subtitle 
Science de significations (Hachette), seems destined to make both the name 
and the subject popular. ‘Semantic’ or ‘Semantics’ is better than ‘Semas- 
iology’ on the one hand or ‘Meaning-lore’ on the other, and the wider 
public will welcome a book which unfolds some of the most interesting 
lessons that the study of language has toteach. There is something, says 
M. BREAL, in linguistics besides phonetics, ‘by which the study is reduced 
to a secondary branch of acoustics and physiology,’ something besides ‘an 
enumeration of the losses undergone by the grammatical mechanism,’ an 
enumeration which produces ‘the illusion of a crumbling structure.’ Spec- 
ulations on the origin of language only add, without great profit, chapter 
after chapter to the history of systems. The object of ‘semantic’ is to 
extract from linguistic study food for reflexion and rules for the vernacular. 
Each one of us is a collaborator in the evolution of human speech, and 
‘semantic’ appeals to practice as wellastotheory. Such is the programme 
of the Zssai de Sémantique, which cannot fail to attract attention in profes- 
sional circles as well as in the larger world for which it seems to be 
primarily destined. 

In the introductory chapter, which gives the scope of the work, Professor 
BREAL clears the way by protesting against the abuse of metaphors, which 
leads people not only to say but to think that language goes its own road 
and that words—form and sense—lead an existence of their own, inde- 
pendent of man. Words are spoken of as being born, as coming into 
conflict with one another, as propagating their species, and as dying out. 
There is no great harm in these phrases, if there were not those who take 
them literally, and hence this prefatory protest against a terminology which 
is apt to efface the real causes of things. It is not the words that live, but 
the men that make the words. Languages are not mothers, nor do they 
have daughters. Verbs do not borrow certain tenses from other verbs. 
They are neither borrowers nor lenders. Nouns do not take on such and 
such a termination in the plural. Let us get rid of these fanciful expres- 
sions. Let us ‘study the intellectual causes that have presided over the 
transformation of our languages.’ And yet a critic might say that causes 
do not preside and that there is danger of conjuring up some such image 
as Aixn fbvedpoc Zyvicg apxaiow véuor. In point of fact, personification is too 
much for us. The inheritance from our imaginative forefathers determines 
our thought. We woo an abstraction, and the pure creature is no sooner 
won than it reveals itself as a shrewish goddess. But such a book as this 
incites on every page to reflexion and comment, and further notice is 
reserved. The exigencies of the Journal compel the postponement of an 
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elaborate review, and this preliminary mention is intended only as an 
announcement of a work in which the eminent author has gathered up in 
an attractive form the results of long and deep study. 


When in the account which he gives of the first Persian invasion (Legg. 
3, 698 C) Plato says of Dareios: @avarov (sc. 
mpagavts tavta there can be little doubt that is a conscious 
abridgment of a conditional clause, whether éav mu?) or ei 
If Plato had not been in such a hurry he might have employed the finite 
verb and have used ¢i 7) mpdfec (rpdfor), on account of the threat. In the 
more leisurely story of the Menexenos (240 A) we read: elev jjxecv dyovra 
’Epetptéag Kai ’A@nvaiove ei Bobdorto tiv éavrow But in the Laws 
Plato is rushing on with his participles, and in this very passage indulges 
in a curious participial anacoluthon. Now, this use of the participle with 
#f as the conscious shorthand of a conditional is post-Homeric (A. J. P. 
XVIII 244),and Dr. GALLAWAy’s laborious dissertation On the use of uy 
with the participle in classical Greek exhibits in detail the evolution of the 
usage. Of course, it was well known that Homer does not combine “4 
with the participle freely, and Monro (H. G.?, 3360) cites but one passage, Od. 
4, 684, where it is clearly part of awish. However, he has overlooked II. 
13, 48, where Faesi-Franke explains 7 with partic. as conditional, and the 
same explanation is given by Paech, Veber den Gebrauch des Ind. Futuri 
als modus iussivus bei Homer, p. 14,to which Ameis-Hentze refers. The 
passage runs: 

Aiavte, pév Te cadoete Aadv ’Ayatov 


True, Dr. GALLAWay is not satisfied with the explanation of the dé as 
conditional, but he does not mend matters by connecting it with xpvepoio, 
for assuredly belongs to uvycauévw, and as a conditional clause 
pvyoapévw would make sense in Attic. Of course, Eustathios has no diffi- 
culty with the u#dé; it is the natural negative of the participle with him 
(A.J. P.155),and he calls the passage avdpe(i)wv éxawvoc,and makes it declar- 
ative, and not hortatory. So does the paraphrast, whose version is espe- 
cially interesting. © Aiavrec, he writes, iueic tov adv Tov 
‘EAAqvev Kai ov THe the negative ov 
showing the declarative conception and dy d:acdonre that the writer had 
before him the reading of Apollonios, ce dsacdcere, and as dv with fut. ind. 
would have no terror for a Greekling (see my note on Ep. ad Diogn. 4, 
17), we may read here for diacdéonre, diacdcere, and not diacéca:te. In his 
commentary (1888) Monro gives the future in Il. 13, 47 ‘a hortatory force,’ 
but in his H, G.? (1891) he does not accept the ‘gentle imperative’ ($326) 
theory. Moreover, the hortatory force of the future does not expiain the 
negative pu#dé, as Paech has pointed out (Il. c.); and compare further 
A. J. P. XV 117, where I have shown that an imperative future with “/ 
has very doubtful warrant. The trouble is that caécere has not been recog- 
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nized by the authorities as a thematic form of the aor.imperative. Gehring 
still classes it as a future, and it does not keep oicere company in the 
lists usually given. If Dr. GALLAWAy had consulted Leaf, he would have 
found what seems to be the true solution of the problem: ‘oadécere is the 
imperative of the sigmatic aorist, as is shewn by the following ,#,’ for 
pvncauévw clearly represents the imperative. Compare the phrase Il. 6, 
112: pvhoacbe dé Ootpidog adAxjc. The point is a small point even for Brief 
Mention, which is a manner of pin-cushion for small points, but it is not 
altogether uninteresting as a specimen of the progress of doctrine. 


Mr. E. F, BENECKE ‘met with his death in Switzerland, on July 16th, 
1895, in his twenty-sixth year,’ and his friends have published for the use 
of scholars a fragment which he left behind, Antimachus of Colophon and 
the Position of Women in Greek Poetry (Swan Sonnenschein), in the hope 
that the material may be of service to those engaged in similar studies, 
as it undoubtedly will. And, furthermore, there will be no lack of fhose 
engaged in similar studies, for the subject has a fatal fascination, especially 
for young men. So there is an essay in the Harvard Studies, vol. I, by 
another young scholar, entitled Zhe Position of Women in Aristophanes, 
which covers part of the ground traversed in Mr. BENECKE’s posthumous 
book. Under the sad circumstances, criticism would be out of place, and 
yet one who has studied the subject enough to despair of attaining may be 
allowed to remark resignedly that Greek and women, apart or together, 
are lessons never learned toanend, Dies diei eructat verbum may answer 
for the one, nox nocti indicat scientiam may answer for the other. No better 
average woman, Greek or other, than the seawoman of the old iambist of 
Amorgos. Find out the attitude of the Greek to the sea, and you have 
the answer to the other problem. 


Apart from the contents of his writings, Josephus may be made to render 
good service as a specimen of the kind of Greek that ought not to be 
written, and as we want the best texts attainable for all samples, whether 
good or bad, we welcome the completion of NIESE’s monumental edition 
of Josephus in the closing volume, Flavit Losephi An(t)iquitatum Tudaicarum 
Epitoma (Weidmann). 


Professor GUDEMAN’S handy little manual, Outlines of the History of 
Classical Philology (Boston, Ginu & Co.), has vindicated its usefulness by 
reaching a third edition, and it is to be regretted that the ‘thorough 
revision’ claimed for it has not extended to a number of eccentric Greek 


accents. 
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NECROLOGY. 


GEORGE MARTIN LANE. 


On the last day of June, George Martin Lane ended his useful and noble 
life in Cambridge. He was born in Charlestown on Christmas Eve, 1823, 
but his parents removed to Cambridge during his infancy, and he never 
knew any other home. His early education was in the common schools of 
the town, but in his seventeenth year a new bent was suddenly given to his 
life. A circular left at his father’s house described the Hopkins bequest 
for a classical school to fit Cambridge boys for college, and on reading it, 
young Lane said at once, “I must go.’? Two years later he entered 
Harvard, and upon his graduation, Dr. Beck, who then went to Europe for 
a year, selected him as his substitute, saying that he had never had a pupil 
who could write Latin so well. As tutor he did excellent work, and then 
went to Gottingen, where he received his degree of Ph. D.,in 1851, pre- 
senting a thesis which is still an authority upon the history and antiquities 
of Smyrna. He was at once appointed Professor of Latin in Harvard 
College, and continued the active work of his chair until 1894, when he 
was made professor emeritus with the degree of LL. D.; but until his 
strength failed, in 1896, he still gave instruction to advanced classes in 
the graduate department. 

Dr. Lane was one of the greatest teachers of his time. All who knew 
him felt in his society the presence of an intelligence at once broad and 
acute, profound and lively, richly furnished with acquired knowledge 
which had been assimilated and organized by original thought, But his 
pupils found in him more than this: a mind with the peculiar power of 
stimulating other minds to do their best, a perpetual source of impulse and 
zeal in the search for truth, The least dogmatic of men, the most modest 
in asserting even cherished convictions, he was always found to have deep 
and strong foundations for his slightest suggestions of belief or doubt. A 
controversy in which he engaged always took the form of unprejudiced 
inquiry. No tradition, no doctrine, no belief, in scholarship or in life, had 
any value for him save as it could endure the most rigid examination of 
proofs. His catholic welcome of every new idea, even if it challenged his 
life-long habits of thought, might suggest to strangers a feeble grasp of 
principles ; but not to his friends, who knew that none was more tenacious 
of his reasoned beliefs, though none was more free from prejudice, or more 
abhorrent of the influences of feeling upon mental processes, Hardly 
surpassed in minute accuracy of learning within his special province, he 
was yet more remarkable for the instinctive and indomitable habit of 
linking the whole with every detail ; of finding analogies between the dust 
and the stars of thought; of illuminating and ennobling what seemed 
trifling, by side-lights from high places. This peculiar perception of 
likeness and of contrast, ever playing upon the stores of a wonderful 
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memory drawn from a vast range of reading and observation, enlivened 
his class-room and his conversation, and made his wit famous far beyond 
the college circle. Indeed, if any passion ever threatened his equanimity 
and disturbed his judgment, it was the love of fun, and the only cruelty 
with which he could ever reproach himself was when his perfect courtesy, 
so kindly sensitive for all around him, was for a moment qualified by his 
vivid sense of the ludicrous in some expression of dullness or ignorance. 
Yet even then his sympathy was keen, and he suffered more than the 
victim of his epigram, Throughout a life which, though not exempt from 
burdens and deep sorrow, was yet one of the happiest, his most unfailing 
pleasure was to indulge and foster the sense of the ludicrous, and had he 
not been the first Latinist, he might have been the first humorist of 
America. No other shade could give him so fraternal a welcome to the 
spirit land as Desiderius Erasmus. 

The works he has left, the fruits of his life, are to be found almost wholly 
in the minds he helped to form. He made important contributions to 
Latin lexicography, but only as gifts to a friend, and to the cause of sound 
scholarship, and with no personal stamp upon them. The one book to 
which he gave many years of labor, the Latin grammar which he left 
unpublished, will mark an epoch in the study of the laws of the language, 
by its clearness, completeness and accuracy, while excelling its prede- 
cessors above all in felicity of expression. But Professor Lane’s published 
and posthumous writings together were but a meagre product for sucha 
mind. On the other hand, no one ever studied under him but found in 
after-life the pathway of truth smoothed and the best use of his own 
faculties made easier by that companionship and guidance. A large 
proportion of the graduates of Harvard for the last half-century, gratefully 
recognize his contributions to whatever of culture and of power they have 
acquired. And in them, and most of all in those among them who have 
carried on his methods and spirit as a teacher for the benefit of yet another 
generation, is his true monument. 

It has seemed needful here to speak only of his professional career and 
of his work for mankind at large. But any tribute to these, were it even 
far less inadequate, would seem to the large but rapidly diminishing 
number of those in whose life he was for many years a valued part, to be 
less than the shadow of the man. It is as the brightest of companions, 
the most generous of hosts, the wittiest and cheeriest of talkers, the most 
sympathizing of counsellors, the most affectionate of friends, that they 
remember him and will ever cherish his memory. His teachings and 
writings have well merited his fame, but we have known something far 


greater than they are—himself. 
CHARLTON T. LEwIs. 


FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN. 


Frederic De Forest Allen, whose sudden death on August 4, 1897, was 
the heaviest affliction which classical philology in our country has suffered 
for nearly a quarter of a century,—since the death of James Hadley in 
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1872, at about the same age,—was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on May 25, 1844, 
of true New England stock. His father, George N. Allen, set out for Ohio 
as a young man in 1832, under the influence of his pastor, Lyman Beecher, 
who went to live in Cincinnati in that year. Being taken ill on the 
journey, and kindly cared tor at Hudson, Ohio, where the Western Reserve 
College had been recently established, he remained there and spent five 
years in study in the preparatory school and college, but at the close of 
his junior year went to the new college at Oberlin, where he graduated in 
1838. Three years later he married Miss Rudd of Stratford, Conn., who 
had just received the degree of bachelor of arts at Oberlin,—being with 
two classmates doubtless the first women of the world to receive this 
degree in course,—and was appointed instructor in the college, where he 
taught music and (for many years) natural science, until 1871. Mrs. Allen 
had great strength of mind and of character, with marked scholarly tastes, 
and maintained a deep and close interest in her son’s philological studies. 
Frederic Allen graduated from college in 1863, a few weeks after he was 
nineteen years of age. In his undergraduate days his philological tastes 
were not awakened; he was still immature, and had not come to his own; 
but he read widely in the best French literature and gave indications of 
unusual tastes and powers. Soon after graduation he seems to have 
turned with eagerness to classical studies, and was appointed professor of 
Greek and Latin in the University of East Tennessee before he was 
twenty-two years old. He soon felt the need of better training for his 
work, and in 1868 took a leave of absence in order to study in Leipzig with 
Georg Curtius, who was then the leader in the application of the results of 
the study of comparative philology to the older science of classical phil- 
ology. In Leipzig Allen remained two years, taking an active part in the 
work of Curtius’s Grammatische Gesellschaft, and winning the hearty 
respect of the scholars of the university. His dissertation for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, de Dialecto Locrensium, was highly commended by’ 
Curtius, in public and in private. Returning to Knoxville, he resumed his 
former place, but in 1873 he was called to Harvard as tutor in Greek. 
There he had his first opportunity of giving instruction to advanced 
students, since Professor Goodwin, who spent that year abroad, left part 
of his work in his care. The philological companionship which he found 
there, and the treasures of the Harvard library, were a peculiar delight to 
him after his comparative isolation in Tennessee; but his sojourn in 
Cambridge at this time was only fora single year, for he was called to the 
chair of ancient languages in the newly-founded University of Cincinnati, 
and felt obliged for pecuniary reasons to decline overtures to remain at 
Harvard. His new work in Cincinnati interested him greatly. He was 
pleasantly associated with other well-trained young scholars, and all 
worked together in harmony. There he made his excellent edition of 
Euripides’s Medea for the use of college classes, and prepared his 
Remnants of Early Latin, which not only has been used in this country 
and England, but also has been the basis of university lectures in Germany, 
and wrote his important tract on Homeric Verse, which was published in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. In 1879 he received with pleasure a call to the chair 
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at Yale College which had stood vacant since the death of Professor 
Hadley in 1872, but he was hardly yet habilitated at Yale when he was 
invited in the spring of 1880 to do more congenial work at Harvard. 
According to the custom of the time and the constitution of the depart- 
ment, he had at Yale fifteen hours of instruction each week with sopho- 
mores and very limited opportunities for giving instruction to advanced 
students. At Harvard he was to have fewer hours in the classroom, and 
most of these were to be with graduate students. Yale has the honor of 
being the first institution in this country to offer systematic instruction to 
graduate students in philology, and in the early seventies, with Whitney, 
Hadley, Thacher, and Packard, stimulating lectures were given and good 
work was done, as a partial list of the students would testify,—I. T. Beck- 
with, M, W. Easton, C. R. Lanman, Jules Luquiens, I. J. Manatt, B. Perrin, 
W. R. Harper, H. P. Wright, J. P. Peters, R. B. Richardson. But the 
death of Hadley and the ill-health of Thacher and Packard had broken up 
the well-laid plans and the possibilities of such work at Yale for the present, 
while President Eliot was then giving special prominence to graduate 
work in philology at Harvard, Allen was attracted also by the call to be 
professor of Classical Philology; he had recently published his Remnants 
of Early Latin, and always enjoyed maintaining his Latin and his Greek 
studies side by side. Some of his more important courses of lectures at 
Harvard were: Religion and Worship of the Greeks; Roman Religion 
and Worship; Greek Grammar with study of dialectic inscriptions; Latin 
Grammar: sounds and inflexions; Elements of Oscan and Umbrian; 
History of Greek Literature; Roman Comedy; Homer’s Iliad, with an 
elaborate introduction. For some of these courses the MS is so carefully 
prepared and complete that we may hope that no wrong would be done to 
the author’s memory by publication. In addition to his published works 
to which reference has already been made, the following deserve mention: 
a revision of Hadley’s Greek Grammar, 1884; a translation and edition of 
Wecklein’s Prometheus of Aeschylus, 1891 ; Greek Versification in Inscrip- 
tions (100 pp.) in the fourth volume of the Papers of the School at Athens, 
1888. He contributed Etymological and Grammatical Notes to the first 
volume of this Journal, and in later volumes published some Greek and 
Latin inscriptions and an article on ‘Prometheus and the Caucasus’ 
(Journal, vol. XIII). He read at least five papers before the American 
Philological Association. His papers in the Harvard Studies on ‘ Gaius 
or Gaius?,’ ‘Manus Consertio,’ and ‘Os columnatum’ are characteristic. 
He wrote a few excellent articles for encyclopaedias, and reviews and 
notes for the Vation and the Classical Review. He was never in haste to 
publish what he had written, or to put into writing his observations and 
discoveries, and doubtless the later years of his life, if he had lived to 
‘*three score years and ten,’’ would have seemed more productive. Per- 
haps the most important work which he left incomplete is an edition of the 
Scholia to Plato. He gave the better part of his last ‘Sabbatical year,’ 
1891-92, to the careful collation of the Clarkianus and Parisinus 4 MSS, 
and found to his surprise that this work had never been done properly 
before. The inspection and possibly the collation of the Venetian MSS 
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remained, to be undertaken before the publication of the results of his 
labor, and for this he was already planning as the chief occupation of his 
next Sabbatical year, 1898-99. Another important work in which he was 
greatly interested, and for which he had made extensive researches, was 
on the history of religions. 

The academic year 1885-86 Professor Allen spent in Greece as the 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, but the 
year proved one of disappointment and deepest sorrow: his oldest and 
only then-living child died in Athens, and his health was so wretched that 
he was obliged to abandon his plans for archaeological explorations, 

Professor Allen was never robust. He suffered sadly from sciatica and 
asthma in Ohio, from asthma in Greece, from hay-fever for at least the 
latter half of his life, and particularly from disabling sick headaches,—but 
he performed much intellectual labor. When in this country in the summer 
he sought refuge in the White Mountains from the distress of hay-fever. 
For many years he spent weeks each summer in climbing and tramping in 
northern New Hampshire, visiting repeatedly the summits of the Presi- 
dential range, and being specially fond of the summit of Mt. Moosilauke, 
where he often sojourned for a week or two among the clouds, with one or 
two friends and some philological books. 

The chief recreation of Professor Allen, from his boyhood, was found in 
music. His knowledge of the art of music was thoroughly scientific, and 
probably no other American scholar understood ancient Greek music so 
well as he. He found relief from his severer studies not simply in hearing 
but also in composing music. In addition to setting occasional verses to 
music, he composed the music for a pantomime and an operetta of his 
friend Professor Greenough ; and in his desk after his death was found a 
MS of which no one knew anything except that he had said it was for this 
same friend,—an operetta, with words and music complete. 

Professor Allen was married on Dec. 26, 1878, to Miss Emmeline Laighton 
of Portsmouth. Their eldest child, a daughter, died in Athens, as has been 
stated. A son and a daughter, with their mother, survive him. 

The scholarship of Professor Allen was admirable. His command of 
philological methods was unusual, and his presentation of arguments in 
behalf of any thesis was most attractive,—never seeming merely plausible, 
but commanding acceptance as necessary truth. Never was mind more 
open than his to the receipt of light from any quarter,—like Socrates, ever 
glad to be refuted, and abandoning old views without a shadow of regret 
when these were shown to be false. His kindly patience, his accuracy, his 
absolute sanity, and his clearness of exposition made him a remarkable 
teacher as well as a great scholar. His criticisms were absolutely frank, 
but assumed so fully that he whom he criticised was seeking the truth like 
himself, that they left no sting. Those who knew him wel] admired in him 
the man even more than the scholar. He was ever simple, straightforward, 
kindly, affectionate. His friends depended more than they knew on him 
and his judgment. With him a great and pure light has gone out of their 
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THOMAS Day SEYMOUR, 
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